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AMAZING NEW ANSCO 
DEVELOPING 
TANK 4 


with 
self-loading 
spring-grip reel 


MAKES FILM LOADING SAFER 
--- AND UNBELIEVABLY EASY! 


SEE HOW SIMPLY THE ANSCO REEL LOADS! OU won’t believe that any film 
Patented ‘’Grip-Slip’’ Action Makes Film Loading as tank can be so easy to load—or 
Easy as Screwing the Top on a Jar! so considerate of your film—until you 





try the amazing new Ansco Develop- 
ing Tank at your photo dealer’s! 

The brand-new design of the Ansco 
self-threading reel makes loading so 
fast and simple that you can load a 
full length of film in a matter of 
seconds—first try! That goes for any 
size of film from 35mm to 116. 


Strong, stainless steel index spring 


: holds reel in exact position for 35mm, 
ALIGN reel flanges. Pull the end of the 2 GRIP. Twist the flange as far as it will 127, 120-620, 116-616 rolls. Tank holds 

film easily under the spring-loaded ball go in one direction (about ¥ turn). The 12 a Pel a 
bearing ratchets. Then take a firm hold of _ ball bearings grip the film edges smoothly, ig CES oe Ore — PaeRty co Soe 
the flange of the reel... pulling the film into the reel. . . tion to assure uniform development. 
The new Ansco Developing Tank is 
made of durable plastic inert to all 


photo chemicals. 





If you want to know all about this 
important new development in pho- 
tography, try the amazing Ansco De- 
veloping Tank with self-loading 
spring-grip reel-- today! 


—_ Only $ 
SLIP. Now turn the flange in the oppo- 4 GRIP. Another 1% turn and two more 
site direction. The film remains station- inches of film slide smoothly on the 





’ 
ary while the ball bearing ratchets — reel. Just “Grip-Slip” along, as fast as your at your dealer's 
ly into position for the next loading motion. wrist can go! 


An S CO Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 
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“Money-making opportunities in photography are 
greater today than ever before in history. Scores of 
new picture magazines have multiplied the demand 
for smart photographs and trained photographers the 
world over. This is a booming field in which millions 
are spent annually—both for color and black and white. 
Every market for photographs has gone all out to 
keep up with the unprecedented public demand for 
pictures, pictures...and more pictures. 


BIG EARNINGS —BIG OPPORTUNITIES 


“Interested in some cold figures? Trained photog- 
raphers make up to $100 a week, while $150 and 
much higher is commonplace for those with experi- 
ence. Like to free lance? Leading magazines pay as 
high as $1000 and even higher for covers. Hundreds 
of photographers with their own studios are making 
incomes that put them on easy ‘street. 


LEARN AT HOME IN SPARE TIME 


“These are only a few of the exciting prospects for 
trained photographers. NYI!'S FAMOUS COURSE 
SHOWS YOU HOW! You learn-by-doing, with indi- 
vidual guidance from top photo experts who make 
up our distinguished faculty. What's more, you are 
shown how you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 
for spare-time income or as a profitable career. 


“Find out ALL about this fascinating profession in our 
big, colorful FREE book. It gives you a thrilling, 
inside picture of the field and the interesting, money- 
making opportunities in it for YOU. Mail the 
coupon TODAY!” 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 
Dept. 78, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N. Y. 


VETERANS: You can now get NY! Correspondence or Resi- 
dent training under Korea (PL 550) G.1. Bill. 










RESIDENT TRAINING 


Visit, write, or phone our Resident School if you prefer On-the- 
Spot training. Complete facilities include 14 studios, 18 stream- 
lined labs, glamorous models, and the finest, up-to-date speed- 
light and color equipment. Day or night classes. Full or special 
Short-Term Courses. Deferred payment plan. Co-ed. 


One of America’s OLDEST and 
LARGEST PHOTOGRAPHY SCHOOLS 
Leadership since 1910 











NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

Dept. 78, 10 West 33 Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
Please send me complete information regarding 
es» | () Correspondence Course CD Resident Training 


Name 








“ —* Address. 


SEND FOR BIG FREE BOOK TODAY! Diem ee SI 
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Once again, Rollei scores in the national photo contests—in the 
leading photo annuals—in the photo journals—as well as in the 
number of books published on this great camera. Everywhere 
you look, pictures by Rollei lead the picture parade . . . this year, 
as in years before. Be sure to see automatic Rolleiflex, and 

the companion Rolleicord, at your local dealers. 


New ... “Rollei Photography” by Jacob Deschin, the most complete, most 
practical book on Rollei. 192 well-illustrated pages. At all dealers . . . $5.00. 


Burleigh Brooks Company 


10 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Western States, Alaska and Hawaii: PONDER & BEST, IN e niet ata 








George B. Wright 


EDITORIAL 








a PHOTOGRAPHY HAS LONG BEEN INTERESTED 
in supporting the press photographers in their continuing 
battle against censorship and abuse. More than a year ago 
we published an article recounting some of the physical 
attacks which had been made on these representatives of 
the working press and reprints of this article are still cir- 
culating as minor weapons in this fight. 

We are reminded of this by a recent article by the 
indefatigable Joseph Costa in a recent issue of the 
Niemann Reports in which he summarizes the position of 
the news photographer today. The attacks still continue 
and there are instances of unnecessary censorship every- 
where. The really bright light in the situation is the con- 
tinuing campaign by the National Press Photographers’ 
Association for state legislation which will define the 
photographer’s rights’ and give him the protection long 
recognized as the right of the reporter with words. 

The problem is further complicated by the over-ambi- 
tious amateur anxious to get his own set of negatives. 
There have been many instances where spot news hap- 
pened and some amateur was present and recorded events 
as they were happening—pictures which could never have 
been made if someone with a camera and presence of 
mind were not at the scene. When a Vestris sinks or when 
a gun battle with some “mad dog” killer breaks out, it 
frequently happens that no regular coverage is possible. 
But when an amateur happens on a fire line or a police 
line and tries to bluff his way through, he is interfering 
with proper news coverage more often than not. 

The photo magazines seem fortunately to have dropped 
the classified advertising of phony “press cards” which 
aggravated this situation. The amateur has plenty of op- 
portunity to use his camera intelligently and usefully: he 
should confine his efforts to such times. 

The cry of invasion of privacy has occasionally been 
raised to defend attacks on working news photographers. 


There are plenty of laws covering libel and decency which 
the reporter with words works under; the same laws 
cover the photographer. If it is legitimate to print the 
account of the arraignment of a suspect, it is legitimate 
to show his picture also. And within the limits of security 
a picture of a plane wreck is as legitimate and useful to 
the public as is a wordy account of the same event. 

In fact the picture may be a better account. As Wilson 
Hicks observes in his excellent new book, Words and 
Pictures, the impact of an “I was there and saw it hap- 
pen” photograph may be the most graphic and convincing 
type of reporting. 

Basically, the whole campaign breaks down to securing 
for our fellow photographers the equivalent rights (and 
responsibilities) under which the reporters for the same 
papers work. One such step is supporting the legislative 
efforts of the press photographers. Again, there is nothing 
like the effect of spontaneous letters from the public (i.e., 
the voters) on bills currently being considered. If you 
don’t know whether such an effort is being made in your 
state, write to the National Press Photographers’ Associa- 
tion, Room 600, 235 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y., 
and ask them what is being done and how you can help. A 
lot of trouble? Sure. It will take ten minutes of your time 
and a three-cent stamp. But it will help photography as a 
whole. 

And one last reminder to the amateur, particularly to 
the ambitious and eager teen-ager: don’t try to crash 
police lines or get in the way of the working news man. 
There are plenty of useful occasions for you to use that 
new press-type camera. 


G gore B Cdright 
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The men behind Camera Counters, 
who know cameras best, 
proudly recommend 

the... 








Yoigttiinder 


ssmmW ITO Il 


with the famous 
#2 coated Ultron lens 
and combined 
coupled range-viewfinder 


$1595 


Carrying Case $10.50 


Here is an instrument that can be used for every picture-taking assignment . . . for home, 
for business, for industrial use, for the scientific laboratory, for medical photography . . . 


its uses are unlimited and its picture-results are unsurpassed. 


Even at full aperture, the high-efficiency of the six-element Ultron f2 Coated Anastig- 
mat Lens gives needle-sharp definition right to the very edges of the negative. Gives 
excellent, subtle contrast of detail with life-like effect. The Ultron f2 is an all-purpose lens 
and is corrected for color and possesses outstanding resolving power. The lens is fully 


protected when the camera is closed. 


Mail orders filled. 
Liberal trade-in allowance. t 
Time payments on local and 


suburban sales, if desired. 


WORLD’S LARGEST CAMERA STORE 


110 West 32nd Street * 113 West 31st Street 
New York 1,N. Y¥. ° LOngacre 4-1600 








Notes From A Laboratory 








6 X 13 STEREO 


Have you seen any 6x13 color stereo? If 
not, you should. The recent revival of in- 
terest in this size is interesting in more 
ways than one, although just how far the 
movement will’ go is a question. 

The question of stereo size is somewhat 
complicated in all respects, historically, 
technically and subjectively. 

Stereo started with two successive ex- 
posures made with a single camera, a tech- 
nique which did not involve undue difficulty 
simply because any photograph demanded 
an exposure running into minutes of time 
so that only motionless objects were suit- 
able as subjects. It must be remembered 
that stereo was widely known, even familiar 
some years before photography was “in- 
vented.” So, it was not until sensitive ma- 
terials were improved to the extent of re- 
ducing exposures to a few seconds that 
need for simultaneous exposures was felt. 

Stereo was practiced as normal procedure 
by practically every commercial and most 
amateur photographers. Being regarded 
simply as a variant of normal photography 
the stereograms were no more than double 
prints; double daguerreotypes or double 
silver prints as the case happened to be. 

Because the world had accepted the 
sadly erroneous, geometrical, stereo concep- 
tion of Wheatstone rather than the correct 
subjective one of Brewster, no one saw 
the great objection to the use of the paper 
print as a stereo medium. This miscon- 
ception has existed to this day, and only 
the fortuitous circumstance of having a 
color medium in the form of transparency 
was responsible for making the _trans- 
parency the accepted medium for modern 
stereo. Without this accident stereo would 
never have gained its present popularity. 

Brewster, however, did have his viewer 
accepted because its superiority over the 
clumsy contraption of Wheatstone was ob- 
vious. Therefore the paper prints were 
matched to the Brewster viewer so they 
could be made in “respectable” size. Still 
many photographers turned against stereo 
because they could not endure the thought 
of wasting time with such a miniature 
size as three inches square! 


By Herbert C. McKay 


Our grandparents thus became familiar 
with the old “parlor” view which was made 
up of two paper prints about 3x3 inches, 
mounted side by side. The stereo quality 
was very low indeed, but throughout the 
years, hundreds of stereo amateurs re- 
mained faithful to the old size, and today 
this is still the standard with some of the 
older stereo clubs. 

The French however took stereo to their 
hearts and for many years carried on stereo 
work seriously when it was ignored in other 
countries. The French favored the “normal” 
sizes, that is picture sizes which could be 
mounted with the normal 63- to 65mm 
spacing, and which could in consequence 
be viewed with normal lenses instead of 
the decentered lenses of the Brewster 
formula. 

Although the French did use some paper 
prints as a measure of economy, most of 
their work was based upon the glass plate 
transparency. Glass in the camera and 
glass in the print. Their printing devices 
were based upon the physical rigidity of 
the glass base, their stereo accuracy upon 
the physical stability of that same glass 
base. It cannot be denied that they pro- 
duced some wonderfully beautiful results 
even though limited to monochromatic 
effects. 

It is natural in adopting this standard 
to make use of the largest picture possible 
under the separation limit. As the separa- 
tion limit is 65mm we might expect the 
pictures to have this spacing, and if square, 
the length would be twice this amount or 
130mm. Then if the pictures were squared 
the picture size would be 65mm square or 
65x130 for the pair. As a matter of fact 
the size was made 60x130 or in centimeters 
the familiar 6x13. There were variations 
too, the 7x13 was popular for a long time, 
but 6x13 had emerged as the basic standard 
stereo size for French (and later all Eu- 
ropean) cameras. 

The 6x13 camera is not small, and as 
travelers demanded a smaller one, the 
45x107 was introduced. This slide had a 
separation about an inch wide between the 
pictures, but as the cameras were about 
half the size of the 6x13 they were favored 
by many amateurs. Thus the two standard 
stereo sizes came into existence. 

It might interest you to know that the 
45x107 was used as a miniature camera 


for years before there was a 35mm film 
camera; and its success in that field gave 
impetus to the designing of the first 35mm 
“miniature” film camera. 

The trouble with the 45x107, even though 
it was a negative-positive process, was 
grain. This had ceased to be much of a 
problem with our modern emulsions, but 
it was once very real. The better structural 
quality of the 6x13 image kept it the 
favored standard over the more convenient 
45x107. When you consider that many 
stereo libraries contained more than 25,000 
slides and that each of these was a glass 
positive print, the problems of storage 
space and weight become very considerable. 
When you can reduce this to almost half 
the saving is worthwhile, and that was the 
saving of the 45x107. 

This brings us to the stereo paradox. 
The actual visual size of the stereo pic- 
ture depends upon the visual angle in- 
volved. That is to say, if the 6x13 and the 
45x107 are viewed in truly orthostereo 
viewers, both will appear to be of the same 
size (assuming equal field angles in the 
two cameras). This is much the same as 
in viewing a projection screen, the farther 
away you are the smaller it becomes simply 
because its visual angle decreases. 

Therefore, there should be no apparent 
size difference among various stereo sizes 
provided the various viewers are correctly 
proportioned to the films. And that comes 
very near to being true. You can often fool 
a casual spectator by concealing various 
viewers; he will usually err in stating the 
relative sizes of the pictures. 

But there is another aspect to this prob- 
lem. While the stereo magnification is zero, 
due to the viewer magnification just com- 
pensating for the camera diminution, there 
is a positive magnification, and the smaller 
the film used, the greater this magnifica- 
tion. If there are defects in the film itself, 
even to the degree of blur, the smaller 
viewer will make these defects more ob- 
vious than in a larger viewer. This is true 
of grain and similar structural appearances 
of the film itself. 

Therefore, the larger the film used the 
better the chance to retain the fullest 
possible quality in the picture. 

Enlargements a yard wide and more have 
been made from miniature camera nega- 
tives, and 8x10’s are routine from 35mm 
negatives. But the professional uses the 
miniature only as an emergency camera. 
His routine work is done with a larger 
camera. The reason is obvious. 

Of course ardent miniature camera en- 
thusiasts will rise against me for my at- 
tempted character assassination—but the 
facts remain. With equal sensitive material 
and equal technique the larger picture will 
have the better quality. There comes 4 
time when no matter how excellent the 
technique, the sensitive material will break 
down. 

Therefore, while the 45x107 was very 
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widely used, the 6x13 remained the basic 


standard stereo size for many years after | 


the introduction of the 35mm stereo camera. 
That statement also seems doubtful doesn’t 
it? But just when was the first 35mm stereo 


camera produced in quantities for general | 


sale? Frankly I do not know but I do 
know that it first came to my attention 
about 25 years ago. This was the Homeos 


camera made by Jules Richard in Paris. | 


It used the same sequence which is com- 
monly used today, but which Richard has 
now discarded for the 1-2; 1-2; 3-4; 3-4. 

Although Gaumont and others made 
stereo cameras, good ones, the Jules Rich- 


ard cameras remained for more than a | 


quarter of a century, the standard by which | 


all other stereo cameras were judged. The 
trademark name “Verascope” was known 
throughout the world, and was applied to 


the various sizes and models of the Richard | 


line so that the name alone did not in- 
dicate any specific camera, only a Richard 
stereo camera. 

German firms also made stereo cameras 
and in the °20’s and even the °30’s many 


of the best German cameras were made | 


in stereo models. One firm, Franke and 


Heidecke started in the stereo camera busi- | 
ness, adopting the French sizes of 6x13 and 
45x107. They made two changes. The | 


Richard cameras were finished in gun- 
metal and provided with the usual and 
unsatisfactory “brilliant” finder. The 
German firm finished their cameras in the 


conventional leather and they added a full 


size reflecting, focusing finder with its 


objective placed between the taking lenses. | 


These cameras were the Heidoscopes. 

The Heidoscopes became highly popular 
because they had introduced the reflecting 
principle into a small camera, and many 
people bought it for this reason although 
using it as a single picture camera with 
one lens capped. 

The Heidoscope was the forerunner of 
two great innovations. Because of the de- 
mand for use as a single camera, the makers 
decided to bring out a single camera with 
this same separate reflex finder. This they 
did, calling the new camera the Rolleiflex 
—and that camera has been responsible for 
the widespread use of “twin-lens” cameras 
which are now made by most of the better 
camera manufacturers. So we see that the 
stereo camera gave us both the miniature 
and the twin-lens. 

The second innovation was the produc- 
tion of a rollfilm stereo camera with this 
same reflex design. Richard made rollfilm 
adapters to be used with standard plate 
models, but F&H made a rollfilm stereo 
camera which they called the Rolleido- 
scope. This camera finally challenged 
Richard for first place in stereo and today 
it stands as the most popular (and cer- 
tainly one of the best) 6x13 cameras; and 
as far as we know the only reflex, rollfilm 
Stereo available. 


(Continued on page 8) 
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NORWOOD rector 


EXPOSURE METER 


it’s always a pleasure to use a 
superior product and the Norwood 
Director is far superior to any 
other exposure meter made. It’s far simpler, far more accurate and far more 
sensitive. It’s the only true incident light exposure meter. Strong statements? 
Well you can’t properly measure incident light without a ‘“Photosphere’ 
light collector and that’s an exclusive Norwood Director patent! All we ask 
is that you find a Norwood Director owner among your friends and ask 
about the kind of black and white or color pictures he gets with his Norwood 
Director. If you'll do this, we know you'll switch to “the meter the best 
photographers use”—The Norwood Director. It’s the only exposure meter 
that does the job! The price including Photogrid and Photodisk is $32.95. 


NORWOOD Pashrile ‘ietertsOntr Reterai 


Here is the only instrument in the 
world designed to give you the correct exposure for your flash pictures.— 
A high quality exposure meter made to the rigid standards of the Norwood 
Director, the Flashrite makes perfect flash pictures possible everytime. 
Imagine—the Flashrite is a fully automatic exposure meter for flash photog- 
raphy. Just set the Flashrite for the film and bulb in use. Turn the computer 
until the subject is in focus in the Flashrite window and read the proper 
camera settings from the easy-to-read dial. No more guide numbers—no 
mathematical calculations—no guesswork and best of all, insured perfect 
flash pictures with no effort on your part. It’s all yours for only $12.95 the 
full price of the Norwood Flashrite. 


To save time, film and flashbulbs — to get more out of your camera — to 
really enjoy photography by eliminating ail disappointments caused by 
faulty exposure buy the Norwood Team-Mates. You'll find them at your 
favorite photo store. Write for literature to Director Products Corp., 570 
Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. Y. 
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Notes From A Laboratory 





So much for history. Note that the 6x13 
has remained standard, the 45x107 the 
substandard and all other sizes limited to 
occasional special models which quickly be- 
came “orphans.” 

The introduction of the Homeos gave 
impetus to the 35mm stereo movement but 
at that time 35mm _ was_ black-and-white, 
and this type of print is not satisfactory 
because a negative which will give a satis- 
factory 8x10 enlarged print will not give 
a satisfactory grain structure for stereo 
viewing. As a matter of fact, even the 
present day fine grain emulsions are not 
really satisfactory. Hence 35mm_ stereo 
is closely coupled to the quality of color 
film. 

Thirty-five millimeter stereo did not have 
a real chance until the color film was avail- 
able, nevertheless the Richard Verascope in 
the new model was exhibited at the 1939 
World’s Fair where I saw it for the first 
time. Then the war interfered and the post- 
war model was not introduced into this 
country until after the Realist had made 
stereo a serious contender for amateur con- 
sideration. 

Finally there is the subjective influence. 
Here we are concerned with a factor as 
subtle as that of “quality” a characteristic 
never yet specifically defined. 

There can be no question about the suc- 
cess of the 35mm stero picture, and it is not 
a reflection upon that success to say that 
in stereo as in all photography, the larger 
size will render good quality with less per- 
fect technique, or it will render better qual- 
ity with equal technique. That is axiomatic 
in all photography. To sum up, the 6x13 in 
routine work will give a color slide which 
on the average is more satisfactory than the 
35mm. 

If this is true, then why do we use the 
35mm? 

There are number of factors of such 
nature that to many amateurs, to most of 
them in fact, they outweight the superior 
quality of the 6x13. 

First of all, a certain appreciation of the 
possibilities of photographic quality is 
necessary before one can see the difference 
between the sizes. Also there are relatively 
few people who place enough value upon 
the improved quality to accept the disad- 
vantages of the larger size. It might be 
stated this way. If the best possible quality 
is regarded as 100 percent, a good 35mm 
slide would probably rate 75 percent and a 
good 6x13 would rate 85 to 90 percent. 


(Continued from page 7) 


Neither achieves the ultimate and the dif- 
ference is relatively slight. 

But what about the disadvantages? First 
there is the overall size factor. The camera 
is larger, heavier and more costly. The film 
costs a lot more per exposure. The film, 
Ansco or Ektachrome must be processed at 
a commercial laboratory rather than by re- 
turning prepaid to the manufacturer’s labo- 
ratory. 

There is another group of factors which 
now exist but which would be lessened or 
eliminated by increased popularity of the 
larger size. These include the absence of 
prefabricated mounts; the absence of a 
suitable projector (which, when available 
would cost far more than the 35mm model). 
The same is true by extension to all acces- 
sories including filing cabinets and the like. 

On the other side of the picture is the 
availability of “Classifiers” or semi-auto- 
matic viewing cabinets which makes hand 
viewing so much more pleasant, a feature 
which has been used in the 6x13 and 45x107 
sizes for decades. 

Today the 35mm amateur can purchase a 
complete outfit, camera, projector, screen, 
files, mounts, tripod, filters, meters and the 
like and spend perhaps less than $500. In 
6x13, if there were a good projector avail- 
able, a similar outfit would probably run 
between $1000 and $1200. That is a very 
real problem. 

Of course salons and contests are based 
upon 35mm today, but this is a condition 
which follows fact. When and if the 6x13 
becomes widely popular, this would be 
changed. 

To sum up, there is nothing in the whole 
stereo picture to eliminate the 6x13 size. 
There is no reason whatsoever why we 
should not continue to use both 6x13 and 
45x107 along with the 35mm. We have still 
cameras in sizes ranging in size from 35mm 
to 4x5 in strictly amateur fields, with, of 
course, the professional going on up to 8x10. 
Photography as a whole has been better for 
the variety of sizes and stereo would benefit 
just as much. 

Therefore, when we say that the 6x13 de- 
serves the serious consideration of stereo 
amateurs, we have in mind no indirect slap 
at 35mm. We do not mean to imply that the 
6x13 should replace the 35. In fact, al- 
though we have both sizes available, most 
of our work is done with 35mm. We simply 
mean to point out that there is a real 
place for the 6x13 in addition to the 35mm; 
knowing full well that the great majority 
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of amateurs will stick to the 35mm. 

We believe that the 6x13 does offer a cer- 
tain group of expert stereo workers a new 
field and certain advantages which can be 
of value to them. We could, however, hesi- 
tate to recommend the size to the beginner. 
Here contrary to conventional usage, we 
suggest starting with the small size and 
working upward; although in planar work 
the reverse is usually advised. At least we 
can promise that your first 6x13 slide will 
be a real event in your stereo life. 








Left to right: Falk, Shirley, Pavelle 


SAM FALK HONORED BY NYC 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Sam Falk, magazine photographer of 27 
years’ standing, was named the first recipient 
of the Distinguished Service Award for 
photographic journalism, presented by 
New York City’s Department of Commerce. 

The award, made by Commerce Com- 
missioner Walter T. Shirley, was recom- 
mended by Leo Pavelle, 
Pavelle Laboratories, who felt that news- 
paper and magazine photographers should 
be recognized for outstanding accomplish- 
ments. 


president of 


One of the nation’s prominent photog- 
taphers, Falk has won prizes in the New 
York Press Photographers’ Exhibit every 
year since 1936. He had a one-man show 
at Pavelle Laboratories in November, 1952. 


FLASH BATTERIES 
ARE TAILOR MADE 


Few things discouraging to 
an amateur photographer than having a 
flash gun fail to fire just when junior has 
finally decided to “smile at the birdie.” 

Although there are several causes for 
flash gun mis-fires, General Dry Batteries, 
Inc., maintains that the culprit often is 
the man behind the camera. He may be 
using flashlight batteries instead of photo- 
flash batteries in his gun. 

The firm explains that photoflash bat- 
teries are especially engineered to produce 
higher amperage than other dry cells of 
comparable size. A D-size photoflash bat- 
tery will fire as many as 1100 flash bulbs, 
Whereas an ordinary dry cell may not fire 
even one. 


are more 


CORRECTION 


AmPuoro has received a letter pointing 
out an error in a recent article and we are 
herewith printing it so that our readers 
will be correctly informed: 


Dear sir, 
AMERICAN 
“The Coated 
Lens and T-Stops,” by Dr. I. Clyde Cornog, 
contains a rather disturbing and incorrect 
statement Kodak 


In the December issue of 


PHOTOGRAPHY, the article, 


concerning Lumenized 
Lenses. 
The statement is at the beginning of the 
third pasagraph and reads as follows: 
“Suppose that an f2 lens is to have 
its surface coated. (Only air-glass sur- 
faces are coated, and recently Kodak 
has left uncoated the two outside sur- 
faces. People scrub off the coating!) 


Our trademark, Lumenized, means that | 


all surfaces, including the two outer sur- | 


faces, of a lens so marked or designated | 


are hard-coated. There has been no recent 
change, as stated in the article by Dr. Cor- 
nog, whereby the two outer surfaces of 
Lumenized lenses are left uncoated! 

To the best of our knowledge, no Kodak 


Lumenized Lens has ever been returned 


because the coating had been “scrubbed 
off.” In fact, our tests indicate that the 
hard coating we provide on Lumenized 
lenses is as resistant to damage as is opti- 
cal glass. Any careless handling that would 
mar the coating would also damage an un- 
coated lens in our opinion.” 

T. F. Pevear 

Assistant General Sales Manager 

Eastman Kodak Company 

Rochester, N. Y. 


FREELANCE MARKET OPENS 
FOR EXPERT PHOTOGRAPHERS 





If you are in one of the medium-sized or 


smaller cities or in the rural areas and if | 


your work is of professional quality. you 
may be able to add an account to your 
business. You would have to go out on lo- 
cation with adequate equipment and to 
take acceptable negatives and Ektachromes 
(8x10 preferred but smaller sheet sizes 
may be sometimes usable) of subjects such 
as heavy paving equipment, conveyor belt- 
ing, car unloading and stockpiling, bucket 
loaders or snow removal machines. 

This is the sort of assignment which 
separates the men from the boys, so don’t 
If you have what it 
takes, here is the address: 

R. W. Richardson 
Barber-Green 
Aurora, Ill. 


Tell them, please, you read it here—g.w. 


o- 


write unnecessarily. 
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New help for 
COLOR SHOOTERS 


G-E MASCOT is the exposure 
meter everyone can use. Tells 
instantly and simply how to set 
your camera...for better color 
movies and slides. As easy to 
read as a watch. Pays for itself 
in film and pictures saved! At 
your photo dealers.....$15.25* 


General Electric, Schenectady 5, N.Y. *¥Fair traded 
606-129A 


THE NEW 


MASCOT 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRIC 








SPEEDLIGHT 





I intend to purchase a speedlight 
which offers a choice of bright 
or satin finish reflectors. Which 
type would be recommended and 
why? 

—A. M., Syracuse, N. Y. 


The satin, or diffusing type surface pro- 
vides greater spread, more even illumina- 
tion and slightly less overall intensity be- 
cause the light is projected over a larger 
area. It is ideal for camera or fill light where 
uniform illumination is usually required. 
Frequently, reflectors of this type have 
sufficient spread to be usable with wide 
angle lenses. When using the speedlight 
indoors with one lamp, somewhat better 
shadow illumination is obtained because of 
the increased area of the surrounding re- 
flective surfaces. 

Diffusing type reflectors should usual- 
ly be used with low voltage flash units 
employing flashtubes having two or three 
turn spirals of U shaped construction, the 
smaller light emitting area requiring the 
additional spreading facilities of the diffus- 
ing surface in order to provide even subject 
coverage. When a wide angle lens is used, 
the camera light should usually be located 
further from the subject than the camera, 
in order to prevent under-exposed negative 
corners. 

Bright, or specular finished reflector sur- 
faces produce a more concentrated beam of 
light and provide the greatest amount of 
light on the subject, little being wasted by 


ANDREW F. HENNINGER 


being directed on areas not actually cov- 
ered by a lens of normal or perhaps longer 
than normal focal length. This type may be 
used in extension lights where the intensity 
and degree of spread may be readily con- 
trolled by varying the distance of the light 
from subject. It is seldom desirable to use 
this type reflector at the camera except 
for sports and other more distant subjects 
where maximum possible light intensity is 
required and even coverage to negative 
corners is not essential. 


My two light flash unit has one 
light attached to camera. I would 
like to move this light forward, 
sideways or backward as needed 
but the shutter cord is short and 
there is no provision for mount- 
ing on a lamp stand. Is there any 
solution to this dilemma? 


—C. B., Quebec, Canada 


The camera light can be adapted for 
lamp stand mounting by using the fitting 
from a standard floodlamp reflector, re- 
bending the clamp, if necessary, to fit the 
speedlight reflector. 

All shutter cords are two conductor. A 
small, extra flexible lamp cord, of the 
length required, may be spliced to your 
present shutter cord. 

The camera light may now be mounted 
on a standard lamp stand and positioned 
where desired. 


In the October Speedlight col- 
umn you tell how a lamp cable 
can be shortened. Could the part 
of the cable which is cut off be 
tipped with connectors so that it 
could be inserted in the circuit 
again when needed? 

—J. D., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Yes, the extra cable could be fitted with 
connectors so that it would be possible to 
insert it in the circuit again, when re- 
quired. A plug and socket, identical to 
those now in use, may be attached, making 
sure that proper polarity is observed. 

There would be no shock hazard when 
using the extension cable as live connec- 
tions would always terminate in a socket 
instead of a plug. 


Will you kindly inform me how 
I can get flash durations of 
1/50,000th second, or less, for 
photographing bullets in flight, 
with my present speedlight unit? 

—D. H., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A specially constructed électronic flash 
unit would be required in order to obtain 
flash durations of 1/50,000th second or 
less. Flash duration is determined by flash- 
tube resistance and capacitance in Mfd. 
Resistance (in Ohms) X Mfd.=Duration 
(in Microseconds). Accordingly, it is nec- 
essary to use a very small value of capaci- 
tance when short flash durations are de- 
sired. Next, in order to obtain sufficient 
light output an appreciable increase in 
operating voltage will be required. 

When using a standard flashtube having 
an average resistance of five Ohms and 
capacitance of four Mfd. the flash duration 
would be approximately 20 microseconds 
or 1/50,000th second. If this capacitance 
were charged to 5000 volts a total energy in- 
put of 50 watt-seconds would be applied to 
the flashtube. This should be adequate for 
applications where it is possible to place 
the light source close to the subject. 











Central Camera Co. 
Dept. 1C, 230 S$. Wabash. Chicago 4, 111, 
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WANT A BOOK? 


Your favorite camera store can order it immediately from: 


AmericaonPHOTOGRAPHY 


553 Avenue of the Americas, New York 11, N. Y. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TRAINING 
FOR VETS UNDER Gi BILL 


Any veteran who has served in the U. S. 
Military Service anywhere is eligible for 
educational benefits under the new GI Bill 
and may receive training in photography, 
according to Samuel Falk, president of the 
New York Institute of Photography. 

In order to get his training a vet must 
submit justification showing that his school- 
ing will be of bona-fide use in pursuit of 
his present or contemplated business or 
occupation. 

Veterans interested in the field of pho- 
tography as a career may counsel with 
N.Y.I.’s Veteran Advisor who will answer 
questions and render necessary assistance 
without obligation. 


NEW LEAFLET DESCRIBES 
PSA TECHNICAL DIVISION 


A new leaflet which describes the Technical 
Division of The Photographic Society of 
America and the advantages of membership 
therein is now available. The leaflet is in- 
tended to provide basic information on the 
division and the advantages in membership 
to all photographers who are interested in 
keeping abreast of progress in photography. 

The division, which has more than 1100 
members and local sections in Binghamton, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, New York and 


Rochester, sponsors an extremely active 
program of papers and demonstrations 
which help communicate the results of pho- 
tographic research, development and ex- 
perimentation to its members. Such ses- 
sions, supplemented by symposia and clin- 
ics, stimulate the release of new technical 
information. 

The Society publishes a regular section 
of the PSA Journal titled “Photographic 
Science and Technique” for which the 
division is responsible. This publication has 
achieved, in only a few short years, a lead- 
ing position among photographic journals. 
It is published quarterly and contains val- 
uable articles from many different sources, 
and is available only to PSA members and 
libraries. 

Another activity of the division is the 
sponsorship of exhibits of the best in tech- 
nical photography. Traveling exhibits are 
available to sections and other interested 
groups, and slide films of selected prints, 
with tape-recorded descriptions, are also 
available. 

Membership in any of the Division’s local 
sections, the leaflet points out, provides the 
opportunity for photographers to hear 
prominent specialists and discuss with them 
new photographic developments with which 
they have experience. Such meetings also 
provide the stimulation of meeting with 
others having similar interests and exchang- 
ing ideas on mutual problems. 
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Our 67th Edition, and the most beautiful Annual we’ve ever published! 
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3 BIG Picture Sections of over 30 pages each 


Every page a photographic marvel you'll want to look at again and again! 
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POUNCEY, TRUMAN, Photographic Jour- 
nalism, Wm. C. Brown and Co., Du- 
buque, Iowa, 1952, 


The University of Minnesota is one of the 
schools which has emphasized proper pho- 
tographic coverage as part of its regular 
journalism course (as well as having sen- 
sibly divorced a major segment of its pho- 
tographic training into the art department 
where some of it certainly belongs). This 
spiral-bound volume is the outline of a 
concise course designed to acquaint the 
journalism student with the mechanics of 
photography. 

It is written in a very simple and prac- 
tical manner and revolves around the use 
of the Speed Graphic which is, of course, 
the camera in the majority of newspapers. 
There is no “theory” as such in these pages, 
but rather pure rule-of-thumb procedures. 
Anyone, whether a student in a class where 
this is a text or working with it on his own, 
can follow the text and perform the indi- 
cated exercises and come out at the end 
able to handle a press camera with reason- 
able facility in any ordinary situation. 

This sort of thing will not make for great 
photographers but it will get the beginner 
well on his way and give him some con- 
fidence in himself and his camera. 


SAMUELS, RALPH, Universal Photo AI- 
manac, 1958, Falk Publishing Co., New 
York, 1952, $1.75. 


By now, this is an old favorite. And each 
year, lately, it has been getting better with 
each issue. The old “salon” sections seem 
to have sunk into the limbo of publishing 
history and have been supplanted with in- 
telligently-selected groups of pictures which 
really mean something to the reader. This 
issue, for example, Samuels has chosen a 
group of pictures from the files of Look, 
illustrative of the best of magazine pho- 
tography. 

There are 12 articles, largely slanted at 
mproving the picture-making technique of 
the reader and lavishly illustrated. The old, 
back-of-the-book features are still here in 
all their helpful detail: formulas, movies, 
color, bibliography. In addition, there is a 
listing of 850 possible photographic mar- 
kets which alone is worth the price of 


admission for advanced amateurs and pro- 
fessionals. 

This annual has achieved real stature 
and—considering its very reasonable price 
—should be in the library of anyone even 
a cut above the casual snapshooter. 


CHAPMAN, WILLIAM MckK., edit., Films 
on Art, American Federation of Arts, 
1952. 


In the theaters which play the better for- 
eign films, shorts on the arts seem to sub- 
stitute these days for the cartoon and the 
newsreel in the bigger houses. This is all 
to the good—sometimes. In addition, of 
course, longer films on an artist or a school 
of art are now available. 

Here is a volume which not only lists 
the films which are currently available for 
rental or sale, but in addition has a series 
of articles by various hands which place 
these films in perspective. 

There are, for example, an item by Iris 
Barry on the pioneering attempts in this 
field; a history by Arthur Knight; an essay 
on their relation to general education by 
Dr. Charles D. Gaitskell; Perry Miller on 
programming; film use in colleges by Dr. 
H. W. Janson, and their use in museums 
written by Patrick Malone. 

As far as dissemination is concerned, 
these films are relatively new and much of 
this book is suggestive rather than defini- 
tive. It is a tricky medium, at best, this 
use of one medium (photography) to in- 
terpret an entirely different one (painting 
or sculpture) and the technical problems 
are as yet a long way from solution. How- 
ever, this medium promises to be a means 
of bringing the mountain of good art to 
the Mohammets outside commuting range 
of the museums. Visual education (horrid 
word!) has proven its effectiveness in other 
fields. If an engineering company cin be 
taught to erect a Bailey bridge after two 
showings of a film short, we will someday 
learn how to use the camera to make the 
best of art appreciated by wider audiences 
by the same means. 

This book is a mile-post along the way 
and should be used by all who have any- 
thing to do with programming for any 
group and by those who are interested in 
the film as such. 


EMANUEL, W. D., Ikonta Guide, Trans- 
atlantic Arts, Inc., Hollywood-by-the- 
sea, Fla., 1952, $1.25. 


An illustrated guide for the owners of 
Ikonta and Super-Ikonta cameras. Illus- 
trates and explains how to use the camera 
and gives general photographic informa- 
tion useful to the users. 


The Year’s Photography, 1952-53, 
Royal Photographic Society, London, 
1952, 10s6p. 


This is available as usual in both cloth and 
paper editions and represents the selection 
of the staid portion of British photography. 
For those whose taste runs to the conserva- 
tive side—and that probably means the 
majority of persons in the field—this is 
the most important collection of the year. 
The Society’s 97th Annual Exhibition hung 
850 out of 5200 entries in all classes from 
pictorial to scientific and the 115 plates 
here are a sampling of all the classifications 
of prints. 

The prints represent many countries and 
there is a fine example of Echgiie’s work 
and several Americans, including our own 
Frank Heller. 

Those of a pictorialist persuasion will 
enjoy this collection a great deal. 


Seton, Marie, SERGE! M. EISENSTEIN, 
A. A. Wyn, New York, 1952, $8.50. 


Here is a long, loving and wonderfully de- 
tailed biography of one of the great movers 
and shapers of film technique as we know 
it today. While Eisenstein made very few 
completed and exhibited feature films him- 
self, these few together with his teaching, 
articles and his powerful personality make 
him one of a half-dozen who have shaped 
the movies. 

This biography approaches his difficult 
personality with insight and with an ap- 
parent honesty which includes tenderness. 
The author was close to her subject for one 
period and has documented his life before, 
during and after this period with great 
meticulousness. Especially interesting is 
some of the new material included on the 
strange episode which led to Eisenstein 
breaking with Upton Sinclair and the 
abandonment—perhaps murder would be a 
better word—of the film whch was to have 
been Que Viva Mexico! 

This is a penetrating insight into a gifted. 
tormented, sensitive, human _ individual. 
Reading it carefully will not make a better 
technician of the reader but it will make 
a more understanding and tolerant person 
of him—and perhaps that is more important. 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Dan Rubin—ensconced 
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To Sell 


Your Pictures 


@ What Editors want to buy. 
@ How to meet name compe- 
tition. 

How to caption. 

How to submit by mail. 


Photo Agencies. 


The publishing rights you 
sell. 

How to copyright. 

How to find unlisted markets. 
How to query. 

Ethics of marketing. 

Over 800 names and ad- 


dresses of places to sell pic- 


$1.50 postpaid 
American PHOTOGRAPHY 
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New York II, N. Y. 














CLOSE-UPS 





@ Are you a circus buff? Walter Sarff’s 
circus shots (starting on page 19) may in- 
spire you to take your camera to the Big 
Top when it comes to town. 

Sarff, an old friend of AMERICAN PHortoc- 
RAPHY (December, 1952 cover), began his 
artistic career as a painter. Now, turned 
cameraman, he has an established reputa- 
tion in the photographic field. 


® Dan Rubin, ensconced on the ladder 
while covering a race, left, is a young pro 
who specializes in action. His racing car 
shots have appeared in Life and Cars, to 
mention but two publications. Dan doesn’t 
limit himself to the automobile raceway, 
however. Ski and boat races are high on 
his list of subject matter, and for Dan, 
spectacular activity apparently is never 
hard to find. 


e “The Exposure Meter—Your Handiest 
Second Tool” (page 71) is the first of a 
three-article analysis of light meters, by 
A. John Geraci. 


POSITIVE 


AND NEGATIVE 


Print Judging in CC's 


Dear Mr. Scales: 

. .. thanks for your most excellent sug- 
gestions. I agree with you on the point of 
not judging for the best print of the month 
but rather picking about ten percent of the 
superior prints. I will definitely try to sell 
our club members on the idea. We have 
some very good print makers . . . and it is 
often difficult for a judge to make up his 
mind which is the best. By adopting this 
system, judges may be more easily per- 
suaded to volunteer. 

I would also like to tell you that I enjoy 
your magazine very much. 

J. W. Keller 
Scotia, N. Y. 


Likes Our Cover 


Gentlemen: 

Congratulations on your January cover! 
That kitten is the cat’s pajamas .. . I like 
your new title style, too. It is plain and it 
stands out. I could pick it out all the way 
across the street... 

Dixie Jill Jenkins 
Chicago, Il. 


Correspondent Wanted 


Gentlemen: 

As a serious photo amateur of 16, living 
in Germany, I would like to get a connec- 
tion with the other continent . . . I’ve heard 
of your excellent magazine and thought 
that you would help me. 

I own a good miniature camera, enlarger 
and darkroom. Beside my schoolwork I am 
a “professional” school photographer in the 
secondary school I attend. I have to take 
shots of teachers, football and basketball 
matches . . . 

I've already looked a long time for a 
young American photographer (if possible, 
16-20 years of age) who would be inter- 
ested in correspondence with me . . . we 
could describe our countries . . . and ex- 
change ideas and experiences about de- 
veloping, enlarging, etc. 

Ehrhard Kruse 
15, Aschenbergstrasse 
Hagen/Westf. 


Germany 


The Importance of Being Human 


Gentlemen: 

I want to compliment you on the De- 
cember and November issues of AMPHoTo. 
I took particular pleasure in looking 
through . . . it was a refreshing experience. 
I won't lay the two magazines aside for 
some time. 

I am of the belief that since an ama- 
teur’s camera is his hobby he need not 
necessarily concern himself with making it 
pay for itself. Some schools of thought 
more or less violently disagree with this 
viewpoint. Of course, since they are the 
views of fellow amateurs I must respect 
them. I think that one phase of amateur 
photography, if more often perused, would 
give a measure of greater satisfaction to 
the amateur. It is this: simple impression- 
ism. 

For a scene or a subject to rivet my at- 
tention it must be vibrantly human, either 
by actuality or by strong impressionism. 

In your portfolio section for November, 
I seem to get the same striking impression 
as though I were there at the happening. 
These pictures are strong in human appeal, 
and I can’t accept them as genre. They are 
just plain human. 

I think we amateurs take our own finest 
pictures when we open our minds to the 
impressions of the human world about us. 
It seems to be a question of keeping mind 
and camera active. I must say even the 
rudest still-life or open field is interesting 
if there is somehow present the strong hu- 
man implication. 

Enclosed is my check for a year’s sub- 
scription. Whatever is progress, the human 
approach cannot change. I hope your mag- 
azine does not. 

Al1/C Richard S. Coniglio 


Reno, Nev. 
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comments on films 





Forbidden Games (Jeux Interdit), one of 
the foreign films currently to be seen on the 
New York screen, deserves mention for, 
among other things, its photographic excel- 
lence. The camera (Robin Juillard directed 
the photography) is used as a medium 
through which this piercing, tender story 
reaches to its audience, and never as a 
show-off device for sensational effects. 

At the beginning of the film many of the 
shots are low, and place the film-goer among 
the terrified refugees. Their fear was some- 
thing felt intimately because of the close 
camera; it almost jostled you there in the 
middle of the crowd. The strafing, too, 
makes a powerful impression as tiny spurts 
of dust spatter in a straight line that leads 
directly into the lens. 

An interesting technique used in later 
scenes is carefully oblique and thus most 
effective. For example, the camera is on the 
children; airplanes are heard close by; and 
an accident occurs to one of the characters 
—out of sight and out of sound. This is 
picked up by the camera only after it has 
happened. Throughout the film one is con- 
stantly involved in situations in which the 
central action takes place outside the at- 
tention focus. 

During the entire film the camera closely 
binds the audience to the action until the 
closing scene. There, as the child pushes 
away through the crowd, the camera moves 
up and back, and we lose her as camera and 
child part at the end. 

René Clement’s direction of Forbidden 
Games is superb. 


Fred Zinnemann, who directed High Noon, 
is also the director of The Member of the 
Wedding, recently released by Columbia Pic- 
tures Corp. It is unfortunate that movie 
makers still persist in taking over into 
film, drama that was intended for the stage. 


Cinematically, this hardly ever works, and 
in spite of the director’s inventiveness the 
photographed play remains basically on 
stage instead of becoming a “film.” 

Hal Mohr’s photography is always very 
sharp, but the limitation of the set kept the 
camera too much in one room. Movie audi- 
ences rightfully expect a subject that per- 
mits more natural exploitation of the camera 
medium than this. 

Although the director did what he could, 
by moving about the room and shifting dili- 





gently from long to medium to close-up shots, | 


the spectator often feels claustrophobia. 

Incidentally, in order to maintain depth 
of field with low-key lighting, Garutso bal- 
anced lenses were used for the film. These 
are useful because they permit depth of 
focus without distortion when shooting wide 
open. 

In spite of Garutso lenses, however, the 
film, for me, was unsuccessful cinema—this 
medium is not the medium of the play’s 
optimum expression. 


Breaking Through the Sound Barrier is 
an impressive English film made under the 
competent direction of David Lean. 

In terms of camera work and editing the 
film kept up a rapid pace; not only its sub 
ject, but the pace at which the film moves is 
supersonic. Certain touches such as the ex- 
perimental plane’s gunning its jets before 
take-off, were cut into the film very well. 
It gives one pause to see first dirt and rubble, 
then healthy-sized rocks churn away in the 
wake of jet exhaust. 

What is a jet is answered with a few shots 
that capture its speed and force. Only the 
motion picture camera could do this in so 
few memorable shots. 

To see a popular scientific film executed 


with such finesse is unusual. D/ 
> 


Ethel Waters, Bran- 


ding.."". . . the pho- 
tographed play re- 


stage instead of be- 
coming a film.” 


don de Wilde and | 
Julie Harris in The | 
Member of the Wed- | 


mains basically on | 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


(Continued from page 13) 


Hicks, WILSON, Words and Pictures, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1952, $5. 


The most important phemonenon in com- 
munication today is the words-with-pictures 
method of conveying information, emotion 
and opinion. The printed page is no longer 
the dull grey mass it tended to be a gen- 
eration or so ago, but is livened and made 
more meaningful by the use of pictures, 
particularly photographs. Wilson Hicks’ 
“notes toward a definitive statement of 
what photojournalism is” (in his words) 
go a long way toward making the process 
of putting such pages together intelligible. 

Such a book as this has been long 
awaited and Hicks’ coverage is the first 
adequate attempt in the field. His qualifi- 
cations are, of course, ideal since he was 
managing editor of Life during the most 
plastic years of that magazine’s formation. 
As such, he was one of the creators of the 
photojournalistic form as we know it to- 
day, in his function as editor, and can now 
sum up the lessons of those years in a 
systematic and useful manner. 

Photojournalism, as he points out, is the 
marriage of a number of skills: that of the 
photographer, the writer and the editor. It 
is this close collaborative effort which en- 
ables the result to strike so effectively into 
the consciousness of the audience. The em- 
phasis here is on the photographer and the 
editor; the writer as he exercises his pro- 
fessional function is more or less taken for 
granted. This is not necessarily a weak- 
ness, but it is an area in which few if any 
adequate texts exist: the technique is still 
one to be learned on Grub Street. 

But no photographer, editor or student, 
can fail to understand the picture-story 
much more thoroughly after a thoughtful 
reading of this work. Hicks first surveys 
the field of ‘photojournalism, its aims and 
its development, then turns to the process 
as it works in practice. One of the most 
interesting sections here is almost in dra- 
matic form. He carries a typical Life story 
through each of the many steps between 
the sheaf of loose prints to the final story 
form. Probably no other section will be as 
vivid or as useful to the photographer with 
his eye on a career in photojournalism. 

The third section is concerned with the 
photographer himself. This should be re- 
quired reading for every photographer, stu- 
dent, amateur, professional, old or young. 
Much of what Hicks has incorporated here 
has been said before, but rarely as succinct- 
ly and effectively. Certainly he has assem- 
bled in one place and in an organized 
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manner what other voices have been de- 
claiming piecemeal and in scattered sources. 

The last section is cast as a dialogue and 
covers the old ground of “is photography 
art?” and similar territory. For this re- 
viewer, it is an anti-climax—but he will 
admit his own prejudices. 

It is the previous section that is the 
strongest section of the book: a meaty 
evaluation of photography as it functions 
in the world today, its various approaches 
and its relation to “truth.” And the pho- 
tographer himself, his honesty of approach, 
his style, his relation to his instrument, the 
camera. 

It is always possible to write a better 
book on any subject. When a better book 
on this subject is written, it will be be- 
cause Wilson Hicks has laid down the 
solidest possible foundation. 


—G. W. 





SOUTH AMERICA BOUND? 
HERE'S CAMERA SERVICE! 


Tourists to the Latin American countries 
of Peru, Argentina, Venezuela and Brazil. 
and to Curacao (West Indies), will be able 
to have their camera equipment serviced 
free of charge if it was purchased from 
Willoughby’s, of New York. 

Willoughby’s has recently signed a re- 
ciprocal repair-and-service agreement with 
five camera stores in these countries, which 
covers free repair and servicing of cam- 
eras for Willoughby customers traveling in 
the countries designated. Likewise, the 
same service is extended to those stores’ 
customers who come to New York. 

The stores are: Cassio Muniz (Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil), Cassio Muniz (Sao Paulo, 
Brazil), Mizzola & Co. (Lima, Peru), 
Greinsu (Buenos Aires, Argentina), El 
Globo (Curacao, West Indies), and Micron 
(Caracas, Venezuela). 

Cameras and photographic equipment 
which carry a one-year guarantee may be 
brought into any of the participating stores 
for repair, adjustment or servicing at no 
charge. 


GRAFLEX DATA 


Graphic owners who wear glasses and have 
trouble seeing a sharp image through a 
wide-angle viewfinder can sometimes cor- 
rect the trouble by substituting the rear 
lens from a short optical viewfinder in the 
wide-angle finder, Graflex reports. 

In using certain wide-angle lenses, 
Graflex goes on to say, it must be remem- 
bered that the bed of some Graphics must 
be dropped. This is particularly important 
if the photographer is using the focusing 
scale, since the scale may be calibrated 
for use with the bed down. 


LEICA PHOTOGRAPHY GIVES 
MANY HELPFUL TIPS 


The Winter issue of Leica Photography 
provides many helpful tips and interesting 
information to the Leica user. For example, 
there is the optics expert’s report on “Vig- 
netting in Photographic Objectives,” which 
illustrates how some lenses tend to vignette 
excessively. 

Written by Dr. George Franke, German 
authority on optics, the article points out 
how the increasing use of color film re- 
quires that camera users understand how 
differences in lens qualities improve or 
spoil a picture, particularly with reference 
to vignetting. 

Dr. Franke reports on tests which deter- 
mined the accuracy of tolerances claimed 
for certain lenses. He tested lenses ex- 
tensively to learn how effectively each ac- 
cepted a cross section of rays, giving special 
attention to the formation of the image in 
the corners of the screen plane. 


Leica Lenses Used on 16mm, 8mm 


In the same issue, Buddy Sarkissian, of 
Lowell, Mass., explains how he used Leica 
lenses on 16mm and 8mm movie cameras. 
People said he was crazy when he said it 
could be done. But Buddy worked in a 
camera store, and had access to equipment. 
His article explains the simple steps he 
used to convince his friends! 


Underwater Photography 


Then there’s the story on underwater 
photography, with shots by Jerry Green- 
berg, of Los Angeles, Calif. Greenberg, 
who took up his aquatic hobby by acci- 
dent, tells how he makes his pictures be- 
low the surface of the ocean. He sees this 
new field of photography as the answer to 
the photographers who have trouble find- 
ing new scenes to shoot. 


Photojournalism 


Frank F. Taylor, of Roswell, N. M., re- 
counts in the winter issue how he devel- 
oped an outstanding bit of Americana in 
his article, “A Leica Visits with a Back 
Roads Bus Marm.” Taylor took a subject 
which some photographers might have con- 
sidered dull, and produced a frank story. 


Photography Goes to Work 


“Leica on the Job,” is the title of a story 
by Henry Clark, of Dumont, N. J., who de- 
scribes how to make good construction pho- 
tos as an aid for builders and home owners. 

Published quarterly, Leica Photography 
is available at franchised Leica dealers for 
25 cents a copy. Domestic subscriptions, 
$1.00 a year; foreign, $2.00. They may be 
ordered from E. Leitz, Inc., 304 Hudson St., 
New York 13, N. Y. The magazine is, of 
course, sent free to all registered Leica 
owners in the United States. 
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ZEISS OFFERS DATA 


fllustrated folders, with up-to-date informa- 
tion about the Zeiss-[kon Super Ikonta A, 
B, C and BX cameras, are now available at 
no charge from Zeiss dealers and, upon 
mention of AMPuoro, from Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
485 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

This revised literature was necessitated 
by the mechanical improvements and slight 
changes in the cameras. 


‘53 MARKET PLACE: $1.00 


Publication of the 1953 edition of the An- 
nual Photographic Market Place has just 
been announced by the R. Maschke Pub- 
lishing Co., of Englewood, N. J. This handy 


directory, priced at $1.00, lists more than 
300 national magazines where photogra- 
phers may peddle their shots. All publi- 
cations are listed alphabetically, and give 
detailed information as to what types of 
pictures are wanted. Size limits, prices and 
rights are included. 

Skilled amateurs who hope to free-lance 
should find the new edition very helpful. 


BATTERIES BOUNCE BACK 


Dry batteries, such as those in flash- 
lights and radios, last longer when used 
intermittently, according to General Dry 
Batteries, Inc. The firm explains that the 
batteries are designed to recharge them- 
selves between uses. 


SYLVANIA EXPLAINS 
PROJECTOR CARE 


Regular and proper care of projectors helps 
insure years of service and enjoyment, say 
Sylvania Electric engineers. Such easy hab- 
its as wiping the lens with lens tissue, 
brushing dust from gears cut down on re- 
pair bills as well. 

To help people care for their projectors, 
Sylvania announces that free Maintenance 
Kits will be given with each purchase of a 
Sylvania projection lamp. Suitable for 
movie and slide projectors, the kits contain 
a korseal lens cap, lens tissue, cleaning 
brush and a four page instructive booklet: 
Pointers on Projector Maintenance. 

The wisdom contained in the booklet 
will teach the beginner, and remind the 
advanced amateur that proper care pays. 
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YOU TOO CAN IMPROVE 
YOUR SPEAKING VOICE 


Right in Your own home you 
learn under the guidance of 


FREDERIC FREEMANTEL 


Noted voice authority, teach- 
ing on RCA-Victor Records 





“I could see amazement written on their faces as | finished speaking 
at the meeting. For the first time | felt master of words | knew 
| must speak. Here at last was authority . . 
in my speech, and it all came through that home study course.” 


. conviction . . . force 


A HOME 
STUDY COURSE 


Tried, tested and proved suc- 
cessful by 


BUSINESSMEN 
CLERGYMEN 
TEACHERS 
LAWYERS 
SALESMEN 
LECTURERS 
CLUBWOMEN 
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tion on special equipment or supplies you request 
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JOIN or SEPARATECAMERA ws 
andTRIPODinSPLIT SECONDS 
with sensational 





Just a pull ona short 
chain slides them apart 


Exclusive U.S. Distributors 


GENERAL PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLY CO. 
136 Charles St., Boston 14, Mass. 








The Freemante! Course teaches 
you fo make your speaking 
voice so clear, resonant and 
interesting that people will 
want fo listen to what you say. 


PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
CIVIC LEADERS 
RADIO & TV 
ANNOUNCERS 
ETC., ETC. 








at the Institute itself. 


Founded 1912 


FREEMANTEL VOICE INSTITUTE 


Name 


Extension Division, 553 Avenue of the Americas, New York !!, N. Y. 
Please send me without obligation FREE illustrated literature. 


YOU GET six 12" double-faced unbreakable records and 
detailed (194 page) Book of Instructions. YOU LEARN not 
only how to use your voice, but actually HEAR the secrets 
of successful voice control as spoken by Frederic Freemantel 
himself. It's just like receiving personal, private instruction right 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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BACK NUMBER OFFER 


If you are a new Amphoto 
reader, you won't want to 
miss some of the outstanding 
articles and photographs that 
have appeared in many of 
our recent issues. For a lim- 
ited time we are offering an 
unusual value of 5 different 
back issues for only $1.00. 
This offer is good only while 
our supply lasts, so send 
$1.00 today to 


American 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


553 Avenue of Americas 
New York II, N. Y. 
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This important book cay 
be yours for the asking 


You owe it to your job—and yourself 
to find out how much photography can 
do for your concern.,.or, how you 

can expand its present use in 

your company! 


Today, in the U.S. alone, there are tens 
of thousands of photographic 
departments in offices, factories and 
laboratories of every size and 

every type. 

“Photography For Science and 
Industry” supplies ideas for practical 
application of the newest camera 
techniques to such photographic 
problems as: 


Photography in the Laboratory 

¢ Photomicrography * Spectrography 

¢ Oscillographic Recording ° Etc. 

Photography in Production 

* Inspecting * Cataloging 

¢ Analysis of Equipment * Recording 
Construction * Visual Education 

¢ Time and Motion Studies ¢ Etc. 

Photography for Sales and Advertising 

¢ Training Salesmen * Showing 
Merchandise * Comparison Tests 

* Catalogs * Visual Selling of 
Merchandise * Etc. 

Aerial Photography 

¢ For choosing plant sites 

¢ For progress reports of large 
installations ¢ Etc. 

And many other new and vital 

applications. 
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mail this coupon now 


THE PRAKTICA COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. A7, 48 W. 29 St., New York 1 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me my free copy of : 
“Photography For Science and } 
Industry”. : 


Name 





Address = 
































. * 
PLO R ti tax’ FX 
35-mm single lens reflex camera 


The Praktiflex FX single-lens reflex 
design allows you to focus, compose 
and actually preview your picture 


through the picture-taking lens! Your 


camera dealer will be happy to 


demonstrate the Praktiflex FX. See him 
today! The Praktica Company, Inc., 

48 West 29th Street, New York 1, New 
York. Exclusive factory appointed 
representative for Sales and Service in the 
U.S.A. for the K.W. Optik Works, Germany. 
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THE LENS SEES THE 


Story: by WALTER SARFF as told to George Wright 





THE LENS SEES THE CIRCUS 


¥ A circus buff! I love the lights and the daring aerial- 
ists, the elephants, the jugglers, the bareback riders. 
the animals, the smells, that big, stupendous parade 
around the arena, and the clowns—but most of all, the 
clowns. But what boy (no matter what his age) doesn’t? 

And I love to get it all (except the smells) on film and 
paper for a whole year-long of enjoyment. If you are a 
circus buff, too, your camera will give you a life-time rec- 
ord of the tingling excitement of the Big Top. 

I have covered the circus intensively for four years now. 
Covered it for my own pleasure only, even though I use 
the camera to make my living. Sure, you can sell a print 
now and then—but if you photograph the circus for any- 
thing but your own fun, you'll end up with stale pictures. 

When I first made the—to me—important decision to 
really get a set of pictures for myself of the Biggest Show 
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on Earth, I wangled my way in and started to shoot what 
thrilled me most. There are hundreds of people with the 
show and a thousand sights to see—in the rings and in the 
“backyard.” There is too much to see at first and then 
gradually it begins to sort itself out so you can be more 
selective and begin to pick out the sights which are sig- 
nificant and which really spell out c-i-r-c-u-s. 

At first when I tried to approach the celebrities, such as 
Emmett Kelly, the great tragic clown of this generation, 
I thought that they were cold and distant. It wasn’t long 
before I found out my mistake. These stars are really 
BIG persons and I concluded that my approach had been 
too brusk. If you ever get behind the scenes, remember 
that they are not the dazzling, impersonal figures the 
audience sees from the ring. They are real people and they 
will warm to you if you will warm to them. 








A midget clown makes up behind 
scenes. In the “backyard” many 
fascinating shots are found. 


Midgets and other side-show 
gs. } workers are human and will 
h the . oe eo work with you if you are tactful. 
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THE LENS SEES THE CIRCUS 





Well, how about you? Want to take circus pictures? 
Your opportunities are as good as anyone’s. Actually, 
the best place to take good pictures is on the road, not in 
Madison Square Garden. For one thing, on the road 
the performers feel better, more at home. They dislike ‘nat , 

‘ erial acts provide thrill shots 
the big, drafty Garden where they suffer from colds and for bulls. Be careful that your 
come down with what they call “Garden Fever.” The ani- flash doesn’t blind. 
mals feel it, too. The open road is home to the circus and 
if you’re lucky, the circus folk may invite you into their 
circle—the edges of it, anyway. 

You can start as I did, hanging on the sidelines and 
gradually getting acquainted, keeping out of the way and 


just becoming part of the background until you learn 











For limited-area shots a view- 
camera with long-focus lens can 
be set up before show time. 


where you can go and what you can do without inter- 
fering with their livelihood and their customs. 


It wasn’t until the second year that I approached the 


management of the circus, with a fistful of pictures from 
the previous year, and asked their official permission to 
rove around the lots. Before that, I kept out of every- 
one’s way. I still do, that’s a must, but now that the man- 
agement knows who I am and that I am on good behavior 
all the time, my picture-taking opportunities have in- 
creased greatly. 

But what about before you are “semi-officially” in? If 
vou are looking for a record of the circus as it passes 
through your city, don’t expect to buy a ticket and a half- 
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Some of your best shots will come 
after you have gained admittance 
to the arena. Know ahead of time 
where action usually happens at 
each performance and always 
be set to shoot quickly 


dozen rolls of film and come home with a story for Life. 
Put your camera firmly in the lower bureau drawer and 
go to a performance. Watch carefully what happens and 
what you might want to shoot. Make a rough synopsis, 
list the possible shots. You won't get them all when you 


shoot, but you will at least get something. 


Now you're set for the next performance (all of them 
near your home, if you’re a real buff). Your location if 
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you catch the show on the road will probably be fairly 
high up to get the aerialists on their own level, but match 
this advantage with the focal length of your lens. If you 
have a short lens and if you are too high you'll have only 
pinpoint figures from the rings on your film. So balance 
the two: viewpoint and length of lens. 

Be careful with flash! On some shots it may help you 
but remember, for example, that the aerialists are fellow- 
humans who are very literally playing with their lives. If 


you blind one with a flash you might actually be the cause 


of his death! Is your picture that important? 
(Continued on page 67) 





Close-ups of acts, left, are best 
from ground level. Make sure 
you are welcome before you 
leave stands. 


Right, ready for the fan-fare! The 
circus atmosphere on film. 
Crowds in the stands are visible 
when electronic flash or bulbs 
are used. 






































Text and photographs 
by Dan Rubin 








Finding the best location is the secret of good 
racing pictures. A curve after a straight run makes 
a good spot—but be sure you can duck fast! 
Here are a following shot, left, the scene after 
a skid, below, and, right, one racer who didn’t 
make the turn. That's what baled hay is for! 


ACTION, 


HE SECRET of shooting and getting good action shots is 
lin being prepared. In this respect I feel that the camera 
is of the utmost importance. I have used three types of 
cameras for action photography, the 4x5 Speed Graphic, 
the Leica and the Automatic Rolleiflex. 

The Graphic in some ways is the best of the three for 
me due to the size of the negative and high shutter speeds. 
My objection to the Graphic is its weight and the fact that 
I have missed too many shots while changing film or set- 


ling the shutter, A series of fast sequence shots is im 
possible with the Graphic. 
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SEA AND AIR 


The Leica is fine because of its lightness, an important change lenses. Then again, even with the right lens, a 


factor when it’s necessary to move fast to get a shot, or 
faster to get out of the way of what you’re shooting. With 
its interchangeable lenses and motor driven advance, | 
have never missed a shot, or the second or third, for that 
matter. 

The trouble is, in order to fill up my valuable negative 
area, I’ve had to take advantage of the interchangeable 
lenses available, and too often the long focal length lens 


was on the camera for a close-up when something hap 


pened just too fast and too far away for me to stop and 


big blowup was difficult unless the entire negative area 
was full. 

This then leaves the Rollei. It is light enough, and with 
my right hand on the film advance crank and my left on 
the trigger, I find that I can shoot fast, sometimes making 
as many as three shots within five seconds, fast enough to 
get almost any action sequence I want. 


Fast film and bright sunlight help, too, | work with 


both Super \X and Plus X film, depending on the weather 


conditions. If I feel I’m in for a nice bright day I'll use 
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ACTION ON LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Plus X which I prefer for better blowups. I usually de- 
velop in Microdol, keeping grain to a minimum. 
Depending on what end results are desired and what 
angle I’m probably going to shoot at and how far I am 
from the subject determines my shutter speed. More 
often than not I shoot at 1/250 with the diaphragm 
stopped down as far as possible for maximum depth of 
field. I find that shooting at faster speeds stops the action 
too completely. In shooting a moving object I decide 


beforehand which must be sharp, the object or the back: 


ground. A racing car for instance, going around a cor- 
ner, is best shot by panning with the car and from the 
inside of the corner, by the way, to be on the safe side. 
This will blur the background and give more of an illu- 
sion of speed than if both car and background were sharp. 
Then again, when shooting the finish of that same race 
I don’t pan with the car as it crosses the finish line. Rather, 
I compose the shot to include all the interest of the finish 
—the starter with his checkered flag, timers and other offi- 
cials and if possible, spectators. And I catch the car as 
it flashes over the finish line in an effective blur. This 
requires good timing and I usually find that I can catch 
the car if I shoot just before I think I should, which makes 
up for any reaction lag from brain to finger. 

Position is everything in life, and in action pictures too. 
In shooting a sports car road race, for example. I pick a 
corner that cars will come into fast at the end of a long 
straightaway rather than one that is preceded by any 
turns that will slow them down. A turn that is too sharp 
is also bad as the cars will slow down too much for any 
good action. 


Dark, tree shaded corners leading into the open sun- 


light prohibit evenly exposed sequences. My exposure 





may be right for the car in the sunlight, but when it hits 
the shaded area I might as well stop shooting, or get badly 
underexposed negatives. For this reason I try to pick a 
corner that has even lighting all the way around. This is 
also important when shooting ski races or other sports 
that may be among trees. Boat racing usually does not 
present this problem. There, the only worry is how to 
get the sun behind you, to get some detail into the shad- 
ows 


When I’ve finished worrying about, the important de- 


tails I look around to see just how far I’m sticking my 
neck out. I’ve found that good action pictures require a 
certain amount of neck-sticking-out, but I’ve. seen some 
photographers go too far. This doesn’t get better pic- 
tures; it just gets in the way of the drivers and in the 
hair of those policing the event. Certain basic precau- 
tions must be taken. 

Shooting from behind or near a good stout tree offers 
physical as well as strong moral support and protection. 
Then again, a small bush, tree or fence offers only moral 
support. Don’t work in a spot you can’t move out of 
fast, faster than the car doing close to 90. 

Atmosphere shots will help a great deal in telling your 
story. Move back occasionally to include some of the 
crowd or part of the pit crews in action while showing 
the race in the background. Or if you have an interesting 
sequence of action shots, add to their interest by taking 
photos before the race while the drivers are getting ready, 
and end up with their flashing across the finish line. 

Different sports require different angles to get most 
out of the action. Fortunately, the only possible angle in 
some sports is the best angle. The low angle necessary 
at boxing bouts builds the subjects to heroic proportions. 


After the race may produce a good 
<@ shot also if the cameraman is pre- 
pared to shoot when action happens. 


Another well-chosen location and a 
low camera angle gives an exciting e 
view of the flying midget racing car. 
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ACTION ON LAND, SEA AND AIR 


Boat races make thrilling pictures if 
a proper vantage-point can be found. 
A high angle at the start will show 
all of the entries; later, a lower angle 
will show separation from the water, 
spray and speed. 
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Automobile and boat racing require the same treatment. 
A tall ladder or high vantage point is usually best when 
photographing the start of a race. This permits a view 
of all the entries rather than the front few. A low angle 
in both these sports accentuates a boat in the air with only 
its prop churning up a spray, or a sports car taking off 
from a bump with all four wheels off the ground. Fore- 
ground is also effective and important in low angle pic- 
tures. Whether it’s ripples in the water or the concrete 
roadway, nearness to the surface will give height to the 
subject. 


Skiing can be a difficult sport in which to capture effec- 
tive action. The wrong angle on a skier tearing down a 
steep slope will flatten out the hill and he will look like 
he’s gliding along a flat plane. This can be avoided by 


shooting across the slope wherever possible. Here again 
so much of the story can be told before and after the race. 
The preparation, tenseness and excitement of both con- 
testants and spectators will add much to your picture 
story. 

When shooting with a square format, cropping is most 
important. I try to fill my groundglass completely, leav- 
ing only a bit on the sides or top and bottom to arrive 
at a rectangular picture. Occasionally | find more than 
one good picture on my negative and by cropping in close 
1 come out with a picture accentuating the action. 

Essentially I feel that action pictures do not differ 
greatly from other pictorial photography. Therefore | 
try to compose my shots with an eye for composition as 
well as stopping or getting the feel of the action. 











Look Ahead... 
WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Text and photographs by Herbert J. Flatow 




























Sand Pattern 








kK YOUR CAMERA in full time operation and make it a 

component of your daily and week-end living. Put your 
seasonal wearing apparel in mothballs—not your camera! 
Keep that out for use and pleasure. 

This way you will begin to develop your camera eye and 
learn to see beauty in the commonplace as well as in the 
unusual. As you and your camera become a team, its lens will 
express your imagination. 

Persons are constantly being born. They will never look the 
same tomorrow as they do today, nor will they ever be able to 
see what you are seeing today. Shoot—if only for the record! 

Yesterday is gone and man is racing into the future. The 
passing scene is the haunting reality. But photography is the 
effective time-stopper. Censider it in this light and you will be 
amazed at the many avenues of “picture adventure” which 
await your beck and call. From sun-up to sunset there are 
pictures everywhere regardless of the time of year. Whether 
you use your camera as a daily notebook or as a means of 
self-expression, never forget that this wonderful medium of 
photography knows no boundaries of time or space. In short, 
you stop only where your imagination stops. 

Yesterday you took a picture—captured a small bit of that 
particular day. That shot can be held for many life-times, 
always awaiting your pleasure. 

You, fellow camera-user, represent a very vital and dynamic 
element in this thing called creative living. Within your reach 
is one of the most satisfying inventions of all time. The camera, 














LOOK AHEAD WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Think-Man-Think 


Sanctuary 
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Tank Pattern 


so powerful and precise an instrument, is a powerful link be- 
tween your mind’s eye and the world around us. 

Nature represents to me the greatest force in the whole world 
and as such, is one of the mest challenging materials for us to 
cope with. She has many moods in every season, day or night, 
that will certainly merit attention and effort. All-embracing, 
photography freezes a minute today for your pleasure to- 
morrow. 
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Take your camera along with you to work, if you can. You 


+ ae 
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would be surprised at the many pictures that you see everyday 
and about which I’m sure you've often felt, “If only I had my 
camera along!” Well, you can do it. People are everywhere. 
Watch the look on their faces around the clock: see the fresh- 


ness after a night’s sleep or staleness after a day is done. 

Work by natural light whenever you possibly can (films are 
faster than you think), taking people doing their daily work 
and from your own point of view. Learn to shoot with light, 
across light and against light. When your feeling for light is 
mastered, forget it (consciously, that is) so you will be able to 
concentrate on subject matter rather than technical aspects. 


Then and only then will you be taking pictures in either black- 




































LOOK AHEAD WITH YOUR CAMERA 


Lord! Let Me In! 





and-white or color, instead of merely black-and-white or color 
pictures. 

I suggest that you follow manufacturers’ recommendations 
wherever you can, using their information not like a crutch, 
but as a guide. 

Remember that warm sunshine is not the only source of 
illumination and inspiration. Try pictures in the haunting 
moods of rain. Shoot the very “feeling” of a rainy day or night: 
puddle reflections, neon signs, umbrellas and headlights will be 
more than rewarding. Snow textures, night trips, family circles, 
parties of every type—these should be photographed by you 
for your own personal satisfaction. 

Children, little folks the world over with their dancing eyes 
and happy faces, wondrous and quizzical looks, should be for 
you and your camera. Study them and learn to understand 
their way of looking at life. 

Indoor photography is yours, too, for the effort. Flood- 
lighting is a fine source of light and can be mastered by an 
honest attempt to apply outdoor lighting fundamentals. You can 
control lights yourself and let the shadows fall where you may. 
So go to it and tap this source of illumination on those long 
cold winter nights. 

With flash again, you have bottled sunshine at your com- 
mand. Here, the same principles of outdoor lighting apply. You 
can record by flash any indoor activity where there is move- 
ment. In either black-and-white or color a creditable job of it 
can be done merely by working with a definite plan of action 
and mastering it. 

Geographically speaking, there are many people like yourself 
who share the same interest in photography. Often these chaps 
are in camera clubs, or they may not be members of any pho- 
tographic organization. If this is so, seek them out and form a 
local club. You'll be surprised at those in your own community 
who have the photographic urge. The club should be a base for 
an evening’s enjoyment and fellowship. Here, ideas are ex- 
changed, expressed or inspired, all for the fun of photography, 
and instruction, clinics, field trips the year round are available 
for the joining. 

Many of our greatest pictures, needless to say, are waiting 
to be photographed. If one picture is worth more than a 
thousand words, why read further? 
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Curvilineal 2 


12 O'clock Noon 3 





EXPERIMENTS 


WITH A TWO-SOLUTION 





Text and photographs by Victor H. Scales 


a AN AMATEUR, which is a polite way of saying a 
non-professional photographer willing to try anything 
different, | experimented with new developers. Two words 
need some defining. Most of the developers scarcely are 
new. They stem from prototypes originated in the 1800's 
and are enhanced by the glamorous verbiage of the pres- 
ent. My experiments represent persistent if disconnected 
efforts to produce negatives which will yield prints need- 
ing no further treatment than cropping and mounting. So 
far the results have been rather dismal, but I believe that 
some of the manufacturers have benefitted. 

Having thus paid homage to industry, I am settling 
down in my cozy little darkroom with a two-solution 
developer which I fabricate myself at a price of something 
like 39 cents a quart, and which gives me the results | 
want. Well, almost. I still find it necessary to dodge some 
prints in the enlarging and to burn in others, but by and 
large they come out very well as straight prints. 

This developer is nothing I invented. I found it. On 
page 79 of Ansel Adams’ fourth volume, Natural-Light 
Photography, Morgan & Lester, New York, 1952, $3. 

The attribute of this developer which recommended 
itself to Mr. Adams, and which delights me, is its ability 
to accommodate, control or handle extremes of contrast. 

Like many amateurs I am a sucker for sunlight-filtered 
patterns, shooting at high noon, making exposures in flat 
and failing light and undertaking other impractical proj- 
ects. My belief now is that Mr. Adams didn’t tell all. I find 
this two-solution developer not only rides herd on con- 
trast, but has such other desirable attributes as: 

Absence of grain, which anyone might expect with 
all that sodium sulfite. 

Retention of film speed, which none would expect. 

Excellent modulation throughout the tonal range. 

Simplicity of formulation, meaning that it is difficult 
to go very far wrong when all you have to do is to put 
two chemicals into one quart of water and one chemical 
into another quart, and keep them apart thereafter. 

Economy—the estimated 39 cents a quart can be 
shaded. 

Cooperation, meaning that you can shorten the de- 
velopment and flatten things out a bit or prolong the 
development and pep things up, or you can twiddle a 

film in this developer for the recommended number of 
minutes and come out with it acceptably developed. 
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DEVELOPER 





I essayed to produce some photographs from negatives 
made with this developer. I took out insurance by giving 
some samples of the developer to friends who are pro- 
fessional photographers. They tried the formula and 
reported the developer to be excellent for portraits, among 
other purposes, producing splendid modeling and speed- 
ing up the process of development delightfully. They said 
they liked the developer particularly for its helpfulness 
in accommodating the portraiture of wriggling subjects. 
such as children and dogs, under home lighting condi- 
tions. 

My work was done with a Rollei loaded with Veri- 
chrome, which was used with a Weston rating of 64. I 
sought subjects which were harshly lighted or contrasty. 
others which were softly lighted or flat and other subjects 
in between. 

Sunlight Pattern, figure 1, was shot about 10:30 am. 
The shadow area of the doorway scarcely budged the 
Weston meter. The sunlight areas registered 400. The 
contrast range was better than 1 to 64. Development time 
was four minutes. 

Curvilineal, figure 2, indicates that this method will 
also work indoors. The highlights gave extreme readings 
while the shadows didn’t move the needle. Exposure was 
about two minutes at {8 (on Tri-X Pan) and development 
was three minutes in each solution. About a 21-inch 
square of the negative was printed. 

12 O'clock Noon, figure 3, was taken on the same day 
as Sunlight Pattern. There was almost no shadow read- 
ing. The highlight areas were in the 1000 plus region. 
Development was reduced to three minutes and probably 
should have been two minutes. Notice that detail appears 
in the bark of the trees and that there is tone in the sky. 

By 3:00 pm the sun had moved westward along the 
tracks of the New York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road. An Irish terrier puppy was resting on the front seat 
of an automobile. She was illuminated in a manner 
reminiscent of Rembrandt. By making a sufficient number 
of exposures to get the law of averages on my side, it was 
possible to produce Brownie. Development was five 
minutes. 

It is interesting to note that. on the film, the puppy’s 
head is exactly one-half inch long. In the photograph it 
measures five inches. Thinking to ascertain how the 
developer serves the purpose of extreme enlargement 





Brownie 


figure 5 was produced. This is a 20x enlargement. 

Undoubtedly the sharpness could be improved had the 
camera been mounted on a tripod and the diaphragm 
stopped down below 3.5. 

The Bird, figure 6, was shot about 1:00 pm, same day 
and location to get an extremely high contrast subject. 
The body of the bird was polished chromium and the 
wings shining blue plastic. It was impossible to meter the 
subject so a sky reading was taken and a K-2 yellow filter 
applied. Development was three minutes. 

A flat subject was found in The Doorway, figure 7. 
This was photographed late in the afternoon at a house 
in the woods. A few splotches of weak sunlight struck the 
facade. The meter showed a light range of approximately 
from the A to the C position, or about the same as color 
film. Exposure was made to produce texture in the white 


Detail enlargement from Brownie negative 
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The Bird 


areas. Development was eight minutes. The effect is that 
of warm sunlight—which actually did not exist at the 
scene. 

The developer recommended by Adams and Quandt is 
a two-solution formula compounded as follows: 

SOLUTION I Elon, Metol, Rhodol, Pictol 

or Veritol, etc. 7.5 grams 
Sodium Sulfite, desiccated 100.0 
Water to make 1.0 liter 
SOLUTION I 1 percent Kodalk (10 grams 
in 1 liter of water) 

Constant agitation in both solutions, at 68F. Develop- 
ment, two to ten minutes in Solution I, then at least three 
minutes in Solution II. 

Film developed in Solution I is drained and transferred 
without rinsing to Solution II. After a minimum of three 
minutes in Solution II, the film is fixed and washed. De- 
velopment times in Solution I are critical. No harm results 
from extending development in Solution II. 

Those who plan to use this developer necessarily will 
experiment with the results they desire. Such experiments 


The Doorway 













EXPERIMENTS WITH A TWO-SOLUTION DEVELOPER 


are essential to proper coordination of lens, camera, film. 
meter, developer and personal working methods. Under 
normal conditions, development of five to seven minutes 
in Solution I, plus at least three minutes in Solution II. 
will produce excellent, well-balanced negatives, on the 
thinnish side. If the negatives are given a chance, that is. 
by proper exposure and selection of the suitable film speed 
or Weston number. However, maximum results may not 
be expected unless and until the photographer finds the 
combination of exposure and development which gives 
him exactly the results he wants. With this, or any other 
developer, there is no substitute for coordination. 

Mr. Adams recommends that important shadow bright- 
nesses be placed high on the meter’s exposure scale. By 
“high” he means on the arrow, or a notch higher. 

Personally I like the results achieved in Figures 1. 
4 and 7. I get them by using Verichrome at Weston 64 
and developing the films four or five minutes in Solution 
I, plus three minutes in Solution II. I have used Veri- 
chrome at Weston 80, and even 100, but I prefer a 
slightly denser negative. 

These straight prints, by the way, were made on Vari- 
gam R using the No. 4, or normal, filter and were 
developed in Pictol 1 to 1. No dodging, no burning in, no 
monkey business at all. Personally I prefer them made 
with the No. 2 or No. 3 Varigam filter, which assures 
more detail if less snap. 

The two-solution developer reveals excellent keeping 
qualities. I believe, although I do not know, that its 
working life and strength would be maintained by re- 
plenishing Solution I with fresh Solution I. I am certain 
that Solution II should be replaced with reasonable 
frequency. 

It is difficult to estimate the cost of the two-solution 
developer. Kodalk costs about 40 cents a pound, which is 
sufficient for 45 quarts. Pictol sells for around $1.14 a 
quarter pound, which is adequate for 17 quarts. Sodium 
sulfite is 33 cents a pound or enough for five quarts. The 
formula calls for a liter of water, which is relatively 
inexpensive. A quart is about the same as a liter, unless 
somebody wants to quibble over a few cc’s. Total cost of 
chemicals is approximately $1.87. 

In any event, this two-solution developer is economical. 
It is simple to make. It does a masterly job. Thank you, 


Mr. Adams. 
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Sone IDEA of the searching, yet sensitive eye of Gita Lenz may be 
seen in the small collection of her work shown here. Miss Lenz’ 
work was recently on view at the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Museum, to- 
gether with the work of two others, under the title of The Third Eye. 
(See AMPHorTo, Feb., 1952) 


Miss Lenz has made several trips to up-state New York and New 
England which have been productive of striking series of pictures 
which were evocative of the spirit of those areas but as seen in her 
own especial way. She has also studied Greenwich Village in New 
York City through her own highly personal viewpoint—one sharp- 
ened because she makes her home in that interesting (and today 
eminently respectable) area. 


She has also made series in such unlikely places as auto junkyards 




















and found among these industrial skeletons both ways of seeing them 
as fabulous plastic shapes and as complete abstract design. 

That, in brief, would indicate that it is not the geography of 
photography which is important—it is the observant eye which can 
be anywhere. And the pictures here should indicate that. The winter 


tree. patient tracery before the old residences is in one mood. In 


contrast are the warmly-felt figures of the two children on the 
preceding pages—each expressing a distinct one of the rapidly- 
changing emotions of childhood. (And note the difference in feeling 
—the soft, thoughtful rainfall, the distinct, alert sun.) She continues 


with a dancing foot, the blur making movement of its own, the plant- 


form, not new, never old: then that essence. of all sunlit cats. returning 


to its servant. man. 





GITA LENZ 


Then, change again. Not “documentary,” surely, but with its crisp, 
momentary-glance at a frieze of stubby feet. Finally, the sensitive 
profile arranged in a design which is effective, if unusual. 


The photographer “makes” pictures, even if they are the quickly- 


glimpsed, the instinctively-exposed. And it is the photographer himself 


—or herself—who “makes” them. 














LETS MAKE MOVIES 








Hans Kaden Photo 


LAST MONTH we found that there are 
four types of camera movement: 
1: Camera to subject changes. 


2: Camera angle changes. 

3: Panning or tilting the camera. 

4: Trucking or “dollying” the cam- 
era. 


We know that each or any of these move- 
ments cannot be used indiscriminately. 
Their employment is the result of careful 
decisions as to the why they are being used 
and the how to use them. This why and how 
must be considered under both Production 
and Technical problems. Since every cam- 
eraman can, regardless of the kind of pic- 
ture he is shooting, make use of the tech- 
niques involved in the how, we can, with 
two exceptions, put aside the why for the 
future. 

Let’s take these exceptions; they are: 

1: The Tempo of the film. 

2: The Visual Interest and Variety 

of the film. 


For our present purpose both are dis- 
cussed as a unit since they have much in 
common. Visual interest, the product of 
many factors, is controlled to a marked ex- 
tent by the tempo. 

The tempo of a film means its timing or 
pace, not only in terms of total projection 
time but also in terms of the individual 
scene lengths. Camera to subject distances 
are not to be confused with scene lengths, 
this latter is the actual projection time of 
the scene. You will find that properly timed 
scenes will usually become properly timed 
sequences and in the end, a well-timed en- 
tire film. I suppose it could be said, “Take 
care of the scene lengths and the tempo of 
the film will take care of itself.” While not 
entirely true it is true enough since this 
“rule” can improve our films a great deal 
more than if it were not used. 

Tempo is essentially an editing propo- 
sition and as such will be more completely 
discussed when we get to that subject. How- 
ever, a few thoughts about it at the present 
time (during the shooting) will not be 
amiss. 
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BY THESE MEASURES 
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by Carlyle F. Trevelyan, APSA, ACL 


Let us assume that a film has to project 
for a definite period of time, as do those 
shown in theatres or on television programs. 
Our film would then be composed of a num- 
ber of scenes but regardless of that number 
or the length of time of each scene, the same 
total projection time must be used. This pro- 
gram timing of a film, while naturally not a 
worry for the strictly amateur movie maker, 
is nevertheless a good idea for any film. 
One can learn much about many things by 
setting up prescribed screening times, par- 
ticularly since some kind of projection tim- 
ing is necessary for away-from-home pro- 
grams especially, when sound and musical 
accompaniment is used. 

However, to get back to our original 
thought of required screening time. We can 
fill out this time in several ways. 


1: Shoot everything with all the va- 
rious scenes having the same 
length. 

2: Accumulate the total screening 
time with a variety of long, me- 
dium and short running scenes. 


Obviously the second method would be 
by far the best since the entire projection 
time would then be broken up into various 
or assorted time units for each scene. The 
result of this scene time variety would be a 
changing tempo within the film and much 
more audience interest. 

You can learn much via your TV screen, 
both good and poor techniques. A “live” Tv 
program has to be shot and edited at the 
same moment; it is edited simultaneously 
with the unfolding of the action. The pro- 
ducer or director of such shows must then 
be able to plan ahead for many things, in- 
cluding the tempo of his program. If this 
was the working situation of the movie 
makers there might be a mass exodus into 
something else! Fortunately we movie mak- 
ers are not bound by such rigid conditions. 

We might, however, take a simple type of 
TV program as a movie example: a 15 min- 
ute news telecast. If it has been well pro- 
duced there will be shots of the newscaster 
in some position, talking to you, still other 


shots of news stills, perhaps a short news- 
reel, newspaper item or headline, all re- 
lated to the events he is discussing. In ad- 
dition there will be changes of camera angle 
and distance when he is on the screen. By 
proper use and combination of these de- 
vices, the personality, photos, movie, etc., 
the 15-minute period seems to fly by. In a 
similiar program which is poorly produced 
there is a lack of such visual interest and 
variety combined with a dragging tempo. As 
a result we turn off the set or merely listen 
to a voice for the news itself rather than en- 
joy a complete presentation. 

So it is with our own films, films of any 
kind or subject. They should be broken up 
into various scenes, taken at varying angles 
and with the scenes running for different 
times on the screen. Since the final pro- 
jection time of any scene is in the province 
of editing we need remember just a few 
simple precautions during the shooting. 


1: We must allow sufficient footage 
for proper cutting. 

2: Run scenes for an average of: 
16mm—six feet. 8mm—three 
feet. 

3: Do not shoot more than 15 or 16 
scenes to each 100 foot roll of 
16mm or to each 50 foot roll of 
8mm film. 

4: Give the audience about a foot of 
film more than they need for 
understanding, recognizing or 
realizing the action. (This allows 
for later editing room.) 

5: Shoot just a little over the 

amount of footage necessary for 

the potential viewer to get the 

“feel of the scene.” 


While the average scene length men- 
tioned is correct, sometimes an activity re- 
quires more footage to film it in some de- 
gree of entirety. In such cases we can later 
edit in other shots that should also be made 
at the shooting time. These can be “spec- 
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On the chart below, the line from 1-LS to 2-MS is 
the angle of approach used for the series on this 
page. The angle, 3-MS, is illustrated in the series 
shown on the following page. 





3- MS = 
NO CHANGE IN 
CORRECTLY \ ANGLE FROM 


LS POSITION 


/ / FIG. A 
1 / - 


/ 
Z-L4S 
FIRST ANGLE 





This sequence, number 1-2-5, shows 
a simple progression of the camera 
from a long shot to an extreme 
closeup. The camera has been ad- 
vanced along exactly the same 
angle for each of the shots and the 
result is a little monotonous. For a 
better approach, see next page. 








































































































































This series which repeats 
the first of the previous 
one then varies the ap- 
proach with the different 
angle (shown in sketch 
“A” on the previous 
page) for the MS and 
CU, gives a more inter- 
esting approach even in 
this simple problem. The 
accompanying article ex- 
plains the use of these 
angles and distances in 


more detail, 


tator reaction” shots, preparatory to the 
event shots; in short, additional “cut-away” 
shots that would enable us to break up a 
long scene into smaller, more interesting 
bits, as our TV example was broken up. 

In shooting, wherever we have quick sub- 
ject action or events that are to be used to 
build up suspense, anticipation or anxious- 
ness, we tend to keep such scenes short. 
Fights, storms, rush of preparation for some- 
thing, come under this heading. 

Slow action subject, sunsets, peaceful 
farm scenes or landscapes, children resting 
or sleeping after some activity, are long 
scene types. 

Remember that tempo and visual interest 
of a film will be the result of a contrast of 
scene lengths throughout the entire pro- 
jection time. 

Now to take up some of the techniques 
involved in the how of moving the camera 
relative to its distances from the subject. 
Merely changing this distance gives ad- 
ditional interest and professional quality to 
our pictures but some little “polishing” of 
this device is necessary. Whenever the cam- 
era distance is changed two of the how 
considerations are: 

1: Advisability of changing the cam- 

era angle slightly at the time of 


changing the distance. 


N 


Necessity, in some instances, for 
“matching action.” 

Since the problems of camera angle 
changes are also those of matching action, 
at least to quite an extent, we consider the 
angles first. In order to do this let us ex- 
amine a sequence of photos and their possi- 
ble combinations. 

The series represents a short bit of film 
showing the approach to the door and mail- 
box of a house. 

Figures 1-2-5 are made at different cam- 
era distances, ranging from LS through MS 
to CU. In moving the camera it was kept 
along the same line of angle as shown in 
“A.” For the sake of clarity, two camera 
positions are omitted in the drawing. 

In Figures 3-4, which are MS and CU, 
the angle was changed slightly. This change 
is also indicated in “A.” 

If, instead, we substitute the sequence 
1-3-4 in that order you will find an inter- 
esting contrast to the sequence of 1-2-5. 

The series of 1-2-5-4 accomplish the pur- 
pose of the sequence but in doing so lose 
some of the tempo and variety of the series 
of 1-3-4. This last group gains visual inter- 
est because of the changes of camera angle 
and has a faster tempo in reaching the ob- 
jective. If we were actually shooting a 
movie, then film would have been used to no 
good end by shooting scenes 2-5. The se- 
quence of 1-2-5-4 was mentioned as being 
acceptable but actually there is no need of 
including Figure 5 or 2. 

Thus, by proper selection of distance and 
angle to a subject and then making intelli- 
gent changes in these we not only keep good 
(Continued on page 69) 

















The other evening a fellow came to my 
house with a big print under one arm and 
a copy of Roget’s Thesaurus under the other, 
seeking help. He had had no trouble in 
producing what he was sure was a work of 
art and wanted to send it to some salon so 
that he could collect his due meed of public 
applause, but he was stumped by the salon 
requirement that every picture had to bear 
atitle. He could not think of one sufficiently 
exalted for his masterpiece and wanted me 
to help him. He brought along the thesaurus 
so that if we got an inkling of an idea we 
would have a list of all the words in the 
language bearing on the subjects from which 
to make our selection. He wanted a word 
or phrase that would attract attention, ex- 
plain his picture and boost its merits in the 
eyes of the jury. 

There are two schools of thought on this 
subject of titling pictures. One is that a 
picture that needs a title is no good anyhow. 
That a picture should be a self-sufficient 
means of expression that ought to be able to 
put its message across without help from 
any other medium of expression. It should 
tell at a glance what it would take a cum- 
brous amount of verbiage to say in words. 
A picture is a shorthand device used from 
time immemorial for conveying thought. 
Pictographs antedate the written word and 
our alphabet is only a development and 
standardization of some of them. 

The other school recognizes how dumb 
many people, including some juries, can be 
in getting messages and thinks that it is 
a good idea to give them all the help you can 
in the matter. Everyone knows how much 
more quickly and forcibly impressions are 
received when taken in by two different 
senses at once. Like thunder and lightning. 
While both a picture and its written title 
are perceived by the sense of sight, the 
effect of reading a word is so similar to hear- 
ing it that the result is much the same as if 
two senses were used. 

An apt title under a picture starts your 
mind off on the right track. If the picture 
bears out the title, you feel that the maker 
has accomplished what he set out to do. If 
this was to convey some emotion, you may 
get that, too. 

Note that I said an apt title. Few of them 
are that. Most of them simply serve to iden- 
tify a picture. As far as the salon goes, that 
is its only reason for insisting upon titles. 
You can’t catalog a thing that does not have 
aname. At the distance at which juries view 
Most prints they never see the title, nor have 
any curiosity about it. There is an occa- 
sional sharp-eyed or competently bespec- 
tacled juror who can read the title and the 
author’s name, but if he is influenced by 
either of these things he is not the best type 
of juror. A competent juror looks at a 
Picture and finds it good or bad regardless 
of what the maker has to say about it. 
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But once in a while the swift and steady 
flow of prints across the viewing stand is 
interrupted by some conscientious juror who 
is in some doubt about a picture and wants 
to get a nearer view of it to make sure that 
he does it justice. Then it sometimes happens 
that the title is so apt that it opens his eyes 
to something that he did not see before. He 
begins to feel his reflexes tingle in appre- 
ciation, and that picture is likely to get his 
vote. That is when a well chosen title scores 
and pays for the happy inspiration or careful 
thought that has characterized the picture 
so well. If you don’t want to overlook any 
bets, picking titles deserves just as serious 
consideration as any other part of your 
work. 

Most titles found in salon catalogs are 
utterly inane and show little thought. Gen- 
eralities like Study, Light and Shade, Genre, 
and Still Life alternate endlessly with titles 
that convey such obvious facts as Glass, 
Apples, Roof Tops, and Portrait. Some are 
factual, simply giving specific details of 
location. This seems to admit that the maker 
thought of his work only as a record of some 
particular spot, and to implicitly deny that 
he had any esthetic impulse in making it. 
Portraits more often than not bear the name 
of the sitter just in case you didn’t know, 
and might want to. They may show some 
distinctive type of person and so have an 
appeal way beyond what a record of some 
undistinguished individual could have, but 
the title would never help you guess it, nor 
turn your thoughts in that direction. 

Perhaps it is not strange that many people 
have little aptitude for picking titles. Mak- 
ing a picture and saying the same thing in 
words are two entirely different ways of 
getting an idea across. The majority of 
people go through life speaking only one 
language and most artists express themselves 
in a single medium. Very few people are 
fully bilingual. Most of them always think 
in one language and translate it into an- 
other, with the resulting inevitable loss. 

The transition from one medium to an- 
other is even more marked and difficult. It is 
only when you get up to the realm approach- 
ing genius that you find people with such 
importunate messages that they come tum- 


bling out with equal clarity in any one of 
several media. 

One would think that most people, even 
without special aptitude in the matter, might 
do a little better than they do. The trouble 
seems to be mostly that the message is none 
too clear in their own minds. They saw 
something that stirred an emotion and they 
grabbed off a negative of what was before 
them at the time. They got everything in 
sight so it must include what they wanted. 
They thought, or hoped, that further con- 
templation at leisure would bring to light 
the intangible thing that had attracted them. 
Or that some more gifted person, like a 
salon jurist, might discover it among the 
welter of stuff that they had recorded. 

For some pictures you collect the ingre- 
dients, even including the light, arrange 
them to your satisfaction and photograph 
the result. This includes portraits, figure 
studies and still life. You made the picture 
in your own mind before you started work 
and it is almost inevitable that you called it 
something to distinguish it from other things 
on your agenda list, and that title is likely 
to sound spontaneous and be hard to beat. 

But for another class of picture some- 
thing tags you as you go by, either hunting 
for pictures or not, and makes such a power- 
ful impression on you that you stop to get it. 
If you don’t know just what it was that bit 
you, pause long enough before you start 
operating with all the duffle that you brought 
along to help make the capture to decide 
just what the emotion was that you felt. 
If you keep this in mind all through your 
subsequent work, even if you haven't stated 
it exactly, somewhere along the line, your 
thought is pretty likely to shape up into 
words. In this way it gets much longer and 
more constructive thought than you can give 
it on the spur of the moment with a deadline 
approaching after the print is finished. And 
the product is much more likely to eventuate 
in a work of art if all the time that you are 
working on it you know just what you are 
trying to make it say. 

If your print does not acquire a title that 
way, it probably means that whatever there 
was that might have made a picture got 
away from you. 
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Swiss 35 in Three Models 


Karl Heitz, Inc., of New York, announces 
the Alpa camera, available in three models: 
4, 5 and 7. A lightweight camera, it meas- 
ures 57x314x34 inches and is made of 
rugged metal alloy with satin chrome finish 
and a sweat- and scuff-proof covering. 

Featuring a groundglass which gives a 
“lifesize” image, Alpa has a single window 
coupled rangefinder as well as a multi- 
focal “sportstype” viewfinder. Models 5 and 
7 are equipped with a built-in Kern prism 
which reinverts the picture left to right and 
provides a 45-degree angle for comfortable 
viewing with any type of photographs. 

Film transport, cocking, frame counting 
and speedsetting all are accomplished with 
a single knob. Each of the coated lenses 
available with the Alpas have been individ- 
ually tested. They are in sturdy bayonet 
mounts and have infra-red marks and 
clickstops. The lenses include: Old Delft 
Alfinon 50mm f/2.8, Schneider Xenon 50mm 
£/1.9, Old Delft Alfinar 38mm f/3.5, Schnei- 
der Xenar 75mm f/3.5, Schneider Tele- 
Xenar 90mm f/3.5 (a short telephoto lens), 
Old Delft Algular 135mm f/3.2, Old Delft 
Alefar 180mm [f/4.5, Kilfitt Tele-Kilar 
300mm f/5.6 and Fototel 500mm f/5.6, 
1000mm f/8 and 2000mm f/14. A unique 
objective, there is also the Kern Switar 
50mm f/1.8. 

Prices for Alpa 4 reflex range from $259 
to $369; for Alpa 5 prism reflex, from $329 
to $439; and for Alpa 7 prism reflex, $369 to 
$479. 

For further details write Karl Heitz Co., 
150 West 54th St., New York, N. Y. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when 
writing. 


Film Cement Eases Splicing 


Craig Safety Film Cement, developed by 
the Kalart Co., contains an improved for- 
mula whose results will be welcomed by 
professionals as well as amateurs. This 
cement, or Formula #7, splices all films 
having all types of film bases. The formula 
is fast drying and wiil permit neither de- 
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terioration nor spoilage when left uncov- 
ered. Producing neat, permanent splices, it 
allows easy cleaning of excess cement from 
splicer and film. Although inflammable, the 
cement’s lower flash point makes for more 
safety, and what’s more, it is neither caus- 
tic nor corrosive. For further information 
write the Kalart Co. Inc., Plainville, Conn. 
Please mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 
when writing. 


Projector for 24x24 Slides 


Handsomely styled and finished in two- 
tone baked enamel, the Reviewer 500 is a 
new blower-cooled 500-watt projector which, 
though designed for 214x214 slides, is also 
convertible to 2x2’s. Equipped with a four- 
element condensing system with AO pat- 
ented heat absorbing glass, the projector is 
said to give screen brilliance with maximum 
brilliance from edge to edge. 

Slides will not be affected by heat, no 
matter how long they stay in the projector, 
say the manufacturers, because the silent, 
motor-driven blower cools the lamp house 
as well as the slide and condensing ele- 
ments. For additional details, write the 
American Optical Co., Instrument Div., 
Projectors, Chelsea, Mass. Please mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Rangefinder for the Traveler 


Designed for the traveler, or for the 
photographer who gives his equipment a lot 
of abuse, the Capri Rangefinder, currently 
being imported from Germany, fits the 
standard accessory shoe of all cameras. 
With three adjustable screws for vertical, 
horizontal alignment, the rangefinder gives 
measurements from two feet to 50 and in- 
finity. Price, $4.95; top grain leather case, 
75 cents. For further information, write the 
Interstate Photo Supply Corp., 28 West 
22nd St., New York 10, N. Y. Please men- 
tion AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Mounting Iron is a Handy Tool 


The Simpson Super Sealer is a versatile 
mounting sealing iron which has proved 
both handy and efficient for hermetically 
sealing negatives, color transparencies, 
equipment, paper, dry chemicals and so 
forth in plastic films and envelopes. Hav- 
ing constant heat, the iron is available with 
a Teflon boot which provides maximum 
“slip” qualities and prevents marring of 
delicate surfaces. The iron plugs into any 
standard 110-volt, ac outlet. For further 
details, write the Cleveland Lathe & Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. 89, 5400 Brookpark Rd., 
Cleveland 29, Ohio. Please mention AmeErt- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Field Case for Brownie Hawkeye 


The photographer who wants to wear his 
Brownie Hawkeye rather than carry it, can 
now do so with the Kodak Field Case. The 
case permits full use of the camera while 
camera is in the case, and provides for 
attachment of the Kodalite Flasholder. The 
front flap is removable as desired. Priced at 
$3.25, the case will be available from Kodak 
dealers. 


Midget Flashbulb Packs Power 


Hardly larger than a peanut, but claimed 
to be powerful enough to accommodate the 
great majority of all picture-taking re- 
quirements, the My-T-Myte is announced 
by the Amplex Corp. To be offered in two 
different sizes—6000 and 11,000 lumen sec- 
onds—the bulb features hydronalium wire- 
fill and fits on all existing bayonet-type 
sockets and standard reflectors without the 
need for adapters. Designed mainly for 
fixed-focus cameras and for synchronized 
shots up to 1/100, the bulb’s small size also 
enables more optically correct placement 
in the reflector. For further details, mention 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing to 
the Amplex Corp., 111 Water St., Brooklyn 
ee A 
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/1.5 Lens for Leica, Contax 


Willoughby’s, of New York, announces 
that the Nokton £/1.5 lens is now available 
for Leica and Contax cameras. A seven- 
element anastigmat lens, made by Voigt- 
lander, it is said to have unusual definition 
and very high brilliance. While giving top 
performance for black-and-white work the 
lens is specially designed for color. 

At maximum aperture full speed may be 
used and retain sharpness. The lens may be 
used for indoor photography without any 
additional lighting. With click stops, this 
hard coated lens is packaged in a plastic 


case and is priced at $185.00. For additional 
details write to Willoughby’s, 110 W. 32nd 
St., New York 1, N. Y. 


Ansco Bulk Color Film Loads 


For 35mm color film users, Ansco is 
marketing bulk 35mm Ansco color film in 
a new 8-20 exposure load package, instead 
of the 5-20 loads available in the past. The 
new loads will be available at first only in 
color daylight film, tungsten 35mm _ being 
added in the future. Notched and tongued, 
the 8-20 exposure load will be on sale at all 
Ansco dealers. 


1 The Reviewer 500 
2 My-T-Myte midget flashbulb 
3 Nokton f/1.5 Lens for Leica 
4 Alpa Alnea, Model 7 

5 The Simpson Super Sealer 

6 Fieldcase for Hawkeye 


Developer for Warm Tone Papers 


Eastman Kodak announces Kodak Ekta- 
nol Developer, a noncarbonate-type devel- 
oper for processing warm tone papers, par- 
ticularly prints which are going to be sepia 
toned. Uniform development rate, good 
keeping qualities and freedom from proc- 
essing irregularities are among its features. 
Available in sizes to make five and 25 gal- 
lons of stock solution, at $2.65 and $9.25, 
respectively. 

For details, make further inquiry from 
your local Kodak dealer. 
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The Edinex flash camera outfit 


Packed with Equipment! 


The Edinex 120 Flash Camera Outfits, 
each packed with 17 pieces of photographic 
equipment, will be especially welcomed by 
the beginner who doesn’t want the bother 
of “shopping around” when he’s in the 
market for camera wares. Contained in the 
outfits, offered by the Camera Specialty 
Co., are the Edinex Folding Camera with 
{/6.3 or £/4.5 lens, leather eveready Sports- 
man carrying case, de luxe flashgun, bulb 
adaptor, eight flashbulbs, two batteries, two 
rolls of 120 film and a photographic hand- 
book. The Edinex 120 is especially de- 
signed for color as well as black-and-white 
photography, and is within the medium- 
priced bracket. The Edinex Flashgun is all- 
chrome and has a rubber cord containing 
flashgun plug. The Outfits will retail at 
$44.50 (£/6.3 coated lens), and $51.50 (£/4.5 
coated lens). For further information, write 
the Camera Specialty Co., 50 West 29th St., 
New York 1, N. Y. Please mention AMeERI- 
CAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Kodaslide Highlux II 
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Two Kodak Slide Projectors 


Kodaslide Highlux II and Kodasiide 
Highlux III are two new products of the 
Eastman Kodak Co. and are designed for 
first-rate projection and safety at a mini- 
mum price. Kodaslide Highlux III, the 
more powerful of the two, features a newly 
designed optical system with Lumenized 
glass reflector, two Lumenized condenser 
lenses, heat absorbing glass and a Lumen- 
ized five-inch £/3.5 Kodak Projection Ek- 
tanon lens. A four-bladed fan blower, with 
air channels to the slides as well as lamp- 
house, insures coolness and minimum noise. 
A double cord system permits the lamp to 
be turned off while the blower is still going. 

Kodaslide Highlux II, with 200-watt, 
120-volt lamp and Lumenized five-inch f/3.5 
Kodak Projection Ektanon lens, is intended 
to meet the needs of photographers who 
want more illumination than can be pro- 
vided by a 150-watt lamp, but do not wish 
to invest in the cost of a 300-watt blower 
projector. 

Kodaslide Highlux II will be priced at 
$36.50, and Kodaslide Highlux III, with 
blower case, will be priced at $56.50. A 
carrying case for Kodaslide Highlux II will 
retail for $9.50. 


Exposure Kit for Color Shots 


Beginners and advanced amateurs may 
want to write for a Basic Exposure Kit. By 
its use, the bugs are said to be taken out of 
guess-work, wasted film, lost shots. The 
method works with all makes of color film 
and meters and practically any kind of 
camera, the manufacturer claims. Price is 
$2.00, or write for more information to 
Technicraft Publishers, 3207 Winnie Drive, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Please mention AMEr- 
ICAN PHOTOGRAPHY when writing. 


Sportsfinder for Iloca Il 


Ercona Camera Corp. announces a new 
accessory for the Iloca II, the Pentax Sports- 
finder. This folding, open-frame device 
features a built-in spirit level to insure hori- 
zontal alignment in stereo photographs. 
When in use, the finder slips on to the 





Sportsfinder for Pentax 


camera’s accessory clip and has its own 
clip as well to accommodate additional ac- 
cessories. It folds flat against the camera 
when not in use; springs open instantly at 
fingertip pressure. Of all-metal construction 
(finished in chrome), Pentax Sportsfinder is 
priced at $7.50. 


70mm X-ray, Microfilm Projector 


Users of 70mm x-ray and microfilm will 
be interested in the Beseler Projector, es- 
pecially designed to facilitate their pro- 
jection. The new model “70” enables the 
70mm copies to be enlarged to original size, 
or larger, for easy audience viewing. Illu- 
mination by a 300-watt, 115-volt, T-10 pro- 
jection lamp and condensing system is said 
to provide excellent screen images. Forced 
air draft keeps lamp, condensers, heat 
absorber and slides completely cool, and 
black film can be exposed indefinitely. 

Equipped with either a 127mm or 135mm 
focal-length objective both of which are 
fully achromatic, this model is offered 
complete and ready for operation. For 
further details, write the Charles Beseler 
Co., 60 Badger Ave., Newark 8, N. J. Please 
mention AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Beseler Projector 
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COMPANY CC WINS 
PUBLIC INTEREST 


Company camera clubs, meaning clubs or- 
ganized by the employees of a company, 
traditionally are quiet groups whose work 
is seldom seen. Happy exception is the 
Chance Vought CC, of Dallas, Texas. 

The company, a division of United Air- 
craft, makes jetplanes for the U. S. Navy. 
Since the club cannot meet at a Navy Base 
at night, it joins forces with the Avion Vil- 
lage CC, meets twice monthly in Avion 
Village Community House, and has its own 
darkroom. 

Recently, the club sponsored a snapshot 
contest in “Chance Vought News.” It re- 
ceived more than 100 entries, none larger 
than 4x5, and all vacation scenes. In Feb- 
tuary the club held a color slide contest. 

It schedules for each June a public show- 
ing of salon prints in the lobby of a local 
theater. Patrons make their choices by 
ballot, and then the prints are submitted 
to a jury of photographers. Thereafter the 
prints are displayed in Dallas camera stores. 


CLUB DEROGATION 
IS SMARTALEC FAD 


Smart fad of the times is for speakers 
from the smartypants circles of photog- 
raphy to make remarks derogatory to cam- 
era clubs, salons, pictorialism and whatever 
else they may be misinformed about cur- 
rently. Such statements usually are good 
for a laugh, particularly among the un- 
thinking. The technique is employed espe- 
@ailly by those who, having achieved what 
they think is the top of the ladder, find 
sadistic pleasure in stepping on the fingers 
of those they see clinging to the lower 
rungs. 


Caustic Critics 


Understanding camera club officers and 
members properly will evaluate these caus- 
Ue critics. They will know that derogation 
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is no proof of ability or character. They 
will know also that camera clubs need no 
defending, and that neither amateur nor 
professional photography has to copy the 
other to achieve merit. 

There is in the world today great photo- 
graphic talent which derived its inspiration, 
and its kinetic energy, from camera clubs. 
Not all clubs have been equally productive, 
but the average club renders more service 
to photographers and to photography than 
commonly is recognized. 

The genius may not need a camera club. 
The average beginner in photography defi- 
nitely does need one. There is some evi- 
dence that the better professional work is 
being done by photographers once exposed 
to the rough and tumble of camera club 
contests and who there learned the ropes. 


Setting the Pace 


If they do nothing else, camera clubs, 
their programs and activities, serve to create 
an appreciation of photographic quality. 
While, admittedly, these programs can tend 
to stultify progress after a certain proficiency 
has been reached, those who so desire can 
employ the start the camera club has given 
them to go on to higher things on their own 
time. 

Benjamin Franklin is quoted as saying 
that he who seeks to learn by himself has 
a fool for a teacher. That maxim applies 
particularly well to photography, over which 
the lone student can struggle for years 
without making as much progress as in six 
months of camera club life. There is some- 
thing about both joint and competitive 
efforts which enables the camera club mem- 
ber to learn well and rapidly. 


Help Through Criticism 


The camera club member seldom has to 
worry about how well he or she is doing. 
Fellow members attend to that! There’s 
something extremely educational about the 
discovery that the print which looked like 
a world-beater in the home darkroom can 
resemble a stinker when it gets into compe- 
tition at the club. Perhaps that’s the 
trouble with some of these camera club 


baiters who speak so highly of themselves, 
tell how they buy their ribbons at the dime 
store, and sneer at salons and camera clubs. 
Ifaybe nobody ever took them out of the 
wash water! 


IDENTIFY THOSE CLUBS! 


Surprisingly large numbers of camera club 
bulletins omit the name of the club, home 
town, address, state, and the name and 
address of any executive officer! 

The omissions occasion no great difficulty 
so long as the bulletin has limited distribu- 
tion among club members. However, once 
it gets into circulation outside the club the 
shortcoming is painfully apparent. 

Little space is needed to publish the name 
and address of the club of which the bulletin 
is the official publication. Not much more 
space is needed for the name and address 
of an executive officer to whom communica- 
tions may be addressed. 

Undoubtedly, some clubs are losing mem- 
bers because those who may desire to join 
do not know where to go or with whom to 
communicate. The U. S. Post Office has 
some positive ideas about unidentified pub- 
lications going through its mails. It views 
the idea quite dismally! 


CLUBS FIND USE FOR 
TAPE RECORDERS 


Increasingly popular item of camera club 
equipment appears to be the tape recorder. 
It has little to do with photography, of 
course, but it does have the capacity for 
bringing to a club the voices and the mes- 
sages of talented speakers and photogra- 
phers who cannot appear in person. 

While the tape recorder thus becomes 
exceedingly helpful to isolated clubs, if such 
there be any more, it is equally helpful to 
the clubs which can obtain speakers readily 
but utilize so many that the supply soon is 
exhausted. 

The tape recorder is of real help in de- 
veloping inter-club programs. Two or more 
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clubs can exchange pictures, by mail, 
and comments thereon by mail and tape 
recorder! 

Of course, tape lectures are “canned.” As 
such, they are poor substitutes for flesh-and- 
blood speakers, but vastly better than dull, 
featureless meetings. 


WHY NOT BENEFIT MORE 
FROM JUDGINGS? 


Sad shortcoming of too many clubs is 
failure to obtain the greater benefit from 
judges and judgings. Clubs welcome the 
judges, watch them select the pictures, 
applaud the decisions and then bid the jury 
farewell. 

Members whose pictures get the nod 
naturally assume that several Solomons have 
come to judgment. Other members have 
understandable misgivings and questions. 
Nobody really knows—except the judges— 
why some pictures were accepted, why some 
were spurned and what might be done to 
improve the general situation. Nobody asks 
the judges for reasons why! 

Judges, being human, are disinclined to 
do more work than is necessary. If they 
can separate sheep from goats without ex- 
planation, that’s just so much mental and 
vocal energy conserved. Besides, they know 
from experience that the average club isn’t 
even interested. It wants to get the judging 
completed and call it a day. 

Every judging, whether of prints or 
petunias, color slides or cabbages, is based 
upon reasons why. It is up to the club to 
see to it that no judge or jury leaves the 
place, or the contest is ended, without a 
statement as to why the winning pictures 
won and why the also-rans didn’t. 

If this is done, the club will enjoy better 
judges and judging. Club contests are not 
horse races, but educational undertakings. 
Members have a right to learn from the 
judges. And the majority of conscientious 
judges is more than willing to make full 
explanation, to advise the club on how to 
‘mprove its work, and to help its members 
make better pictures. 


GROUP SCORING AVOIDS 
STRANGE DECISIONS 


Clubs increasingly are avoiding those dis- 
turbingly strange and close decisions in club 
contests by using a group scoring method. 
Instead of indicating first, second and third 
choices, the judges select a certain propor- 
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tion of the entered pictures, say ten percent, 
as being outstanding. From these, if neces- 
sary, the judges select the one superior 
picture, or the three top pictures, or ten, 
but rate them as equal in merit. 

Judgings admit natural errors. A reason- 
ably good picture, appearing after a succes- 
sion of inferior pictures, can receive an 
unduly high vote. A first-rate picture, ap- 
pearing with a group of reasonably good 
pictures, may receive a lower vote than its 
merits. 

Upon many occasions, judges are asked 
to select the one “best” picture when 
actually there is no best picture, but a group 
of generally good pictures. Tougher decision 
still is selection of the “best” picture from 
a group of pictures equal in quality but of 
totally dissimilar subjects. 

By and large, it is fairer both to con- 
testants and judges to select from the com- 
petition a group of outstanding pictures. 
Then, if necessary, the judges may review 
that group to select the one superior picture 
of the whole contest. 

Too often it is fate rather than excellence 
which decides which pictures are “best,” 
“second best” and “third best.” Why not 
have three top-ranking pictures and let it 
go at that? Or, if the contest is large, ten 
top-ranking pictures? 

Furthermore, clubs increasingly are ask- 
ing the judges to see all the pictures before 
they are judged instead of viewing only a 
sampling. This takes time, of course, but 
in a picture contest time is not necessarily 
of the essence. As a matter of fact, running 
through all the pictures actually may save 
time. The judges will be able to make 
their decisions more quickly when judging 
actually starts. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS THINK 
BEFORE THEY SHOOT! 


Positively the toughest week on the camera 
calendar is scheduled for May 10 to 18 at 
historic, picturesque Boonville, Mo. Some 
30 hard-working photographers will be at- 
tending the Fifth Annual Photo Workshop 
of the University of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism. They will make something like 
7000 pictures, see them thrown out—all 
except about 100—and otherwise toil, night 
and day, at what is called a “Project in 
Photographic Thinking.” 

One of the reasons the week is so tough 
is that these photographers have to think 
before they shoot. The Workshop promotes 
thinking with the camera as an instrument 


of personal expression and a medium of 
understandable communication. The objec- 
tive is to portray life in a community. 

Students, who include professional, ama- 
teur and newspaper photographers, maga- 
zine illustrators—and even _pictorialists— 
usually reach the Workshop a few days 
ahead of schedule. Given research material 
on the community, they learn more about 
its social, economic, industrial and other 
phases from natives. They spend a day or 
two looking and learning, and a night o1 
two in group pondering how to use the 
camera to tell what has been learned. 

Thereafter the students start shooting. 
While the story is jointly planned, its pho- 
tographic interpretation, rests with the indi- 
viduals. They shoot it as they see it! Nightly 
sessions facilitate review and discussion of 
pictures and progress. 

Each student has assignments, which may 
be general or specific, and subject to per- 
sonal interpretation. Near the end of the 
Workshop, each student’s pictures undergo 
critical analysis. Then the editing of the 
overall story begins, with students watching 
experienced picture editors review, select. 
discard and assemble the essential few 
photographs which best tell the story. 

Negatives are developed and_ contact 
prints made each night by a Workshop staff. 
The purpose is not to provide students with 
luxury, but to rid them of routine and to 
free them for thinking and planning. Their 
objective is to learn the uses of photography. 
not its technicalities. 

The Workshop staff is available for con- 
sultation, but staff advice is pointed to 
student thinking about pictures essential to 
the story. The ideas the students convert 
into pictures are their own; the job of the 
staff is to keep the students on the beam. 

Boonville is the fifth Missouri town to 
be cerebrated and photographed. First was 
Columbia, then Forsyth, which had to move 
to make way for a lake. Then came Her- 
mann, and last year, the state capital. 
Jefferson City. 

The Workshop was started in 1949 by 
Clifton Edom, Director of the School of 
Journalism, in cooperation with Dr. Frank 
Luther Mott, then the School’s Dean, an® 
Dr. H. R. Long, then Director of Extension 
Services. The first Workshop staff included 
Roy Stryker, of FSA fame; John Morris, 
photographic editor of Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal; Stan Kalish, of the State Department: 
Rus Arnold, assignment photographer and 
expert on flash; and Harold Corsini, maga- 
zine photographer. Subsequent staff mem 
bers have included Kurt Safranski, Arthw 
Siegel, Henry Smith, William Bennett and 
Robin Garland. 
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Behind the scenes and in the boiler room 
are Director and Mrs. Edom; their son and 
daughter, Mr. and Mrs. Tom Smith; and 
the co-directors, Rus and Jean Lee, of 
Austin, Texas, plus others who keep the 
Workshop fire burning and wheels turning. 

Photographers who think they'd like to 
learn to think with the camera at Boonville 
may do so, if the student body isn’t already 
complete, and if they have the time and the 
fee. They can find out from Director Edom 
at 18 Walter Williams Hall, Columbia, Mo. 


PSA COLOR DIVISION AIDS 
CLUBS AND PROGRAMS 


Color Division of the Photographic Society 
of America now is providing services which 
assure PSA member clubs of many varied 
and interesting programs. In fact, any club 
program chairman who makes use of these 
services can keep his club busy and inter- 
ested for years! The club services include: 

Club Directory. Lists all clubs which 
will exchange color slide sets. 

Judging Service. Top-quality judging and 
comments by experts for clubs desiring con- 
structive criticism of their work. 

International Slide Set Exchange. Enables 
American clubs to exchange color slides 
with clubs abroad. Contact: Frank B. 
Bayless, 320 Cowell Ave., Oil City, Penn. 

Exhibition Sets. Fifty slides with written 
comments provide an instructional 90-min- 
ute meeting program. Slides are duplicates 
of those accepted by international exhibi- 
tions. Contacts: C. A. Kinsley, 423 Cole- 
brook Dr., Rochester 17, N. Y.; F. T. Richter, 
10500 S Homan, Chicago 43, IIl.; or Charles 
H. Green, 540 29th St., Richmond, Calif., 
whichever is nearest. 

Slide Circuits. Groups of 50 slides, com- 
prising five from each of ten clubs, kept in 
constant circulation among the participating 
clubs. Basic comments by Color Division 
experts. Contact: Mrs. Vella L. Finne, 1827 
East 4th St., Long Beach 12, Calif. 

Color Print Set. Set of 23 color prints on 
16x20 mounts illustrating carbro, dye trans- 
fer, Printon, Gasparcolor, Flexichrome and 
hand-coloring processes. Contact: Frank 
Proctor, P. O. Box 1454, Phoenix, Ariz. 

National Club Slide Competition. Held 
each October, December, February, April 
and June, with entries made by clubs. Com- 
ments and awards. Contact: Merle S. Ewell, 
1422 West 48th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

Many PSA member clubs now are ex- 
panding this service and developing club 
meeting features by assigning club members 
to join the PSA Color Division’s various 
color slide and print circuits for individuals. 
The slides are shown at meetings as received. 

Clubs planning to hold or to sponsor color 
exhibitions can obtain from Color Division 
complete operating details and recommen- 
dations, as well as mailing lists of competi- 


tors. Contact: H. J. Johnson, 2134 West 
Concord Pl., Chicago 47, Ill. 

Since these services are available only to 
PSA member clubs, other clubs which wish 
to benefit by them may do so by joining 
PSA, obtaining membership application 
blanks from Photographic Society of Amer- 
ica, 2005 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


CAMERA CLUB ACTIVITIES 


e Good Idea! “Print-of-the-Year” made 
each season by a member of the Vailsburg 
(N.J.) CC is framed and hung on the club- 
room walls. Title of print, name of maker 
and year prominently are attached. 


e Newton Ring, of Pelham Manor, N. Y., 
which for years has met in Pelham Country 
Club, is making its program part of the 
Pelham Community Recreation Program. 
It is multiplying its membership, meeting 
in Pelham High School and developing 
greater productiveness. 


e Toledo (Ohio) CC conducts “Color 
Caravans” for the benefit of slide-making 
members. The trips are scouted in ad- 
vance, carefully timed to take best ad- 
vantage of lighting at different locations. 
Travel is by car. 


e Teaneck (N.J.) CC divides its members 
into two teams for the monthly print con- 
tests. Losing team plays host to the win- 
ner at dinner. 


e Asheville (N.C.) Photographic Society's 
Clique & Shudder reports that club is 
using as meeting program features, demon- 
strations by members of new or unusual 
photographic equipment. Members having 
different cameras and gadgets discuss their 
good points and bad, show how they work. 


@ Good Idea! Springfield (Mass.) Photo- 
graphic Society's monthly Exposure prints 
in each issue the story of a prize “boner” 
made by a member of the group. Any 
member succeeding in having his “boner” 
published achieves “Super-Stuper” rating 
in the club. Purpose is not to embarrass 
members, but to make others painfully 
aware how easy it is to do things wrongly 
unless care and diligence are used. 


e New York (N.Y.) Color Slide Club is 
operating workshop and study courses in 
modern, nature and basic photography for 
members anxious to develop talents and 
ability. The courses are directed by ad- 
vanced members. Additionally contem- 
plated are courses in color pictorialism and 
portraiture. Dr. John Jay is in charge. 


e Robert Worth, taking over recently as 
prexy of the Pictorial Photographers of 
America (N.Y.), circulated a question- 


naire among the members to collect their 
ideas and gripes about the club’s program. 
The operation revealed that the members 
find pleasure in meeting programs which 
include discussion of controversial subjects. 
Said one member: “To discuss, argue, or 
disagree is a sign of being alive.” 


e Good Idea! Baltimore (Md.) CC holds 
field trips in the form of “Mystery Runs.” 
Members meet at the club, get aboard the 
cars of other members and are taken to 
location. This scheme should work well 
in clubs whose members greet the an- 
nouncement of every field trip with the 
retort that they’ve “been there!” 


e Meroke CC, of Merrick, Long Island, 
N. Y., is working with Hempstead, L. L., 
Town Historian Charles Hewlett to make a 
series of photographs portraying life today 
in Hempstead Township. The pictures will 


be kept permanently on file in the Town 
Hall. 


e Wheaton (Ill.) CC is working out a 
similar project with the Wheaton Public 
Library. The Wheaton operation will com- 
prise a contest open to all who have photo- 
graphs of Wheaton buildings, streets, parks, 
gardens, sports and people. 


e F-8 CC, of Bayside, L. IL, N. Y., which 
has eight members, permits none to attend 
a meeting unless and until he is accom- 
panied by a new print of his own making. 
Since the club meets in members’ homes 
by rotation, and every meeting is con- 
vivial, print production borders upon the 
astounding. 


e Good Idea! Montreal, Canada, CC, is 
organizing within the club Field Trips 
Groups, each composed of six members 
and an instructor, which will undertake 
field trips whenever the spirit moves and 
the weather invites. The weatherman re- 
peatedly has washed out club trips, but it 
is believed that the smaller groups can get 
away on the spur of the moment while the 
weather is propitious. 


e Edinburgh Photographic Society, oldest 
in Scotland, has opened new quarters at 
23 Fettes Row, and now is planning ways 
and means of buying its own home. Among 
magazines on the reading room table is 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY. 


e@ Evergreen CC, of Seattle, Wash., initiates 
new members at potluck dinners held twice 
yearly. 


e@ Several members of the Connecticut Val- 
ley (Hartford, Conn.) CC are laying wagers 
of chicken dinners on their success in 
various salons. Assurance of dinner seems 
to depend upon hanging four prints in any 
recognized salon. 
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H. Gaskin, by S. Hutter 
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MONTHLY 


THE MONTREAL CAMERA CLUB 


Young Sunshine, by Blossom Caron 


ee made by members of the Montreal, Canada, Camera Club, are 

characterized by simplicity and directness. Each photographer seems 
to know what he wants to say with his camera, and says it! The Medalist’s 
picture incorporates an atmospheric quality, really a feeling of atmosphere. 
No need here, certainly, to use a thousand words, or even one word, for 
a story which the photograph makes obvious and delightful. 
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Midi, by Kathleen Capreol 
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The Silk Fan, by Raymond Caron 


<@ Begging the Question, by J. W. Campbell 





THE LENS SEES THE CIRCUS 








If you’re a real buff, you'll follow the circus on the route 
to at least one more town. By then you'll have a real feel- 
ing for the way the acts are run and begin to distinguish 
some of the individuals who make this vast operation tick 
so smoothly. By now, you will have wangled your way 
down from the stands and have taken up prowling the 
extreme edges of the arena where circus life begins to 
show up in more detail. 

Pick the spots where the important action happens and 
learn the first and the most important rule of circus shoot- 
ing: always be ready! Action can be quick, unexpected— 
and not always desired: like the time one aerialist fell 70 
feet until entangled in the rigging! 

You'll find the action spots easily enough: Clown Alley; 
the main gate from which the Grand Procession emerges 
each performance; near the rings where the most interest- 
ing—to you—acts are staged. And you'll know where 
the clowns seem to put on the particular acts which are 
the funniest and where you can get unobtrusive closeups 
of some of them. 

And in the coverage, don’t forget the animals. They 
are as important to the circus as the star performers. 
Treat them with respect, just as you would a human. Like 
elephants? A ration of peanuts and bread will give them 
at least a nodding acquaintance with you. Actually, after 
a few visits these big fellows will expect you back every 
day thereafter, recognize you and act as if they were lodge 
brothers of yours. 

Watch your flashbulbs with the animals, too. A few of 
them are used to them, but others will be skittish. In the 
rings, be careful of the horse acts especially. Many of the 
well-trained animals are used to them, others will shy and 
throw the whole act off timing, if not worse. There was 
one palomino act I remember in 1951 which was espe- 
cially shy of such things. Speedlight is better because of 
its very brief light. 

In short, remember you are a tolerated guest among 
those who are earning their living—some dangerously— 
and use common sense and courtesy. 

If you become really friendly and work your way be- 
hind the scenes, a fascinating world will open up to you. 
The whole troupe from roustabout to star have class divi- 
sions but they are still a little self-centered world of 
their own. You will learn what their superstitions are— 
don’t ever whistle, for example. You'll see that they only 
allow certain ones to rig their acts, that they carry their 
own lucky pieces, go through a little good luck ritual each 
time. 

This knowledge will carry back into the Big Top as 
you see a burly chap stand under every high-flying 
trapeze act. Just in case. He could break the fall of one 
who works without a net. You'll meet the personalities— 
the King of the midgets, for example. And never, never 
feel that you are superior to the freaks. They’re human. 

You may have a chance to meet Antoinette Concello, 


(Continued from page 26) 


who trains the aerialists, trained Betty Hutton for The 
Greatest Show on Earth, or even Pat Valdo whose title 
may be General Director, but who actually is father con- 
fessor, mediator and friend to the whole lot. You may 
have some language difficulties, though. These perform- 
ers come from all over the world and they use a dozen 
tongues. 

What, I can hear you ask, do I need for equipment to 
get on film everything I find interesting from the opening 
procession to the relaxing in the “backyard?” Well, there 
are so many different types of shots available that you 
may as well realize that no one camera will do justice to 
every situation which you may encounter. A good hand 
camera will accomplish a great deal. If it has inter- 
changable lenses, so much the better. The pictures with 
this article were taken with a variety of cameras and 
lenses but many of them could be made with a single 
camera and if there are some you can’t take with your 
equipment there will still be enough to give you an ex- 
cellent coverage. 

Most of them were taken with a Leica and a Rolleiflex. 
Where following action was important I used a Super D 
Graflex with an automatic diaphram and for a few where 
the action was confined to a small area, a 4x5 Graphic 
view camera with a 15-inch Wollensak telephoto. (On 
lenses, by the way, a 135mm lens is a must for me—it 
may not be for you.) I like long lenses and have never 
encountered any depth of field problem with them. 

With film, my color work has been done on the road 
with either tungsten or daylight type. The lights under 
the Big Top are completely out of balance for either and 
no amount of correction will make it accurate. You 
should only be after impressions, anyway, and the off- 
balance color may add to the circus-y feeling of the shot. 
The color in the country will probably tend a little toward 
the red—and you will be surprised, also, on how little 
glare you encounter. When I did use flash (on the Rollei) 
it was a 22B bulb. 

For black-and-white I stuck to Super XX for roll film 
and for the 4x5, Super Panchro Press B and occasionally 
Portrait Pan for a little more contrast. I found the press 
film, incidentally, especially good on the occasions when 
I used speedlight. 

Development of the film was most frequently in D-76 
(speedlight shots in DK 60A). Development density was 
calculated for my own conditions: Varigam paper under 
an Omega enlarger. You will have to develop for your 
own darkroom conditions as must every photographer. 

My negatives were usually made at {/8 and exposures, 
of course, varied widely according to conditions. There 
was no after-treatment on any of the prints except for 
routine spotting. 

You’re on your own, now. The circus is in town, you 
have your camera, the orchestra strikes up, the big pro- 
cession begins. The Greatest Show on Earth! 
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Get more use and enjoyment from your camera equipment. Just list the 


numbers of the books you need on the handy coupon below and they 


will be in your own home in a few days. 


1. AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER'S 
HANDBOOK 
by Aaron Sussman, revised by Bruce Downs— 
For sixteen years this volume has been in de- 
mand for general instruction in photography. 
The most practical book for the beginner who 
is anxious for help in everything from facts on 
camera to choice of subjects. 448 pages, illus- 
trated, 6x9, cloth cover. $3.75 


2. TABLE-TOP PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Henry G. Russell—A truly delightful little 
volume which will sell you on the subject. In- 
cludes material on making models, staging 
scenes, lighting for greatest effectiveness .. . 
all the hints and helps that can turn this indoor 
pastime into hours of fascinating enjoyment. 
5x71, cloth. $1.80 


3. COPYING TECHNIQUE 

by George B. Wright—Perhaps it is the seeming 
simplicity of reproducing an absolutely flat ob- 
ject that accounts for the dearth of information 
prior to the publication of this book. And the 
complete coverage it now receives needs no 
duplicating 128 pages, illustrated, 6x9, cloth. 

$2.00 


4. 1001 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

edited by W. D. Morgan—Virtually a condensa- 
tion of the Encyclopedia of Photography, this is 
a collection of articles by leading experts in 
each of the phases of photography covered. A 
useful reference, a beautiful gift item. 400 
pages, illustrated, 61/2x91, cloth. $4.75 


5. TOWARD BETTER PHOTOGRAPHY 
by Vincent McGarrett—Without prefatory re- 
marks on the obvious, McGarret plunges right 
into the kind of suggestions you have been 
seeking to help correct the little faults that 
creep into even the most careful picture taking. 
You'll surprise yourself with the improvements 
in your prints after reading this book. 266 
pages, illustrated, 5x81/2, cloth. $1.00 


6. THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
general editor—William Morgan—Ten volumes 
and an index comprise the most authoritative 
encyclopedia in the field. The vast amount of 
information included in its 3982 pages defies 


summarization in so short a review. Suffice to 
say that 300 authors, 1500 photographers and a 
staff of editors have done a monumental task. 
11 vol., 3982 pages, profuse illustrations, 7x10, 
cloth cover. $55.00 


7. HOW TO MAKE GOOD PICTURES 
an Eastman Kodak book—The amateur can find 
here the fundamentals of ‘still’ photography, 
illustrated in both black and white and full 
color. Photography is covered from choice of 
cameras through printing. A very practical 
handbook. $1.00 


8. INTRODUCTION TO 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
by C. B. Neblette & L. D. Stroebel—Prepared as 
a text for freshmen at the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, this book succeeds in outlining 
the fundamentals of photography in a very 
understandable and practical way. 206 pages 
with charts and diagrams. 614x914. $3.00 


9. PHOTOGRAPHY: ITS MATERIALS 
AND PROCESSES 
by C. B. Neblette—The fourth edition of this 
well-known book, revised and brought up to 
date in 1943. Gives history of photography; 
explains the optics of photography; the theory 
of photographic processes and practical tech- 
niques and processes for negative and positive 
work. New chapters on color have been added. 
865 pages, illustrated. $10.00 


10. PHOTOGRAPHIC FACTS AND 
FORMULAS 


by Wall and Jordan—This readable book is the 
greatest time saver ever introduced to the seri- 
ous photographer—professional or amateur. 
Every formula of proven worth has been re- 
corded for your use. The entire field of pho- 
tography has been periodically canvassed to 
give the reader the most practical thought and 
development in current photographic tech- 
nique. Facts are presented clearly and accu- 
rately to make it the most valuable reference 
for your darkroom. Begun forty years ago, 
constantly revised and new editions have been 
demanded year after year. Present version by 
“Pop” Jordan of American Photography staff. 
374 pages, 6x91, cloth. $4.00 


LITTLE TECHNICAL LIBRARY 


126. Your Camera and How it 
Works. ...Dobbs and Savage $1.00 
127. Developing, Printing and En- 
larging 
Al and Devera Bernsohn 1.00 
128. Filters and Their Uses. Shank 1.00 
129. Composition for the Amateur 
Heilbron 1.00 
130. Movie Making for the 
BOQINNET oo i scce0es McKay _ 1.00 
131. Child Photography. .Lambert 1.00 
132. Home Portraiture and Make- 
Ee Seymour and Symons 1.00 
133. Tricks for Camera Owners. . 
134. A Glossary for Photography 


Fenner 1.00 
135. Outdoor Photography 
Grierson 1.00 
136. Photographing Action 
dePalma 1.00 
137. Photo Tricks and Effects 
Deschin 1.00 


138. Selling Your Pictures 
Safranski 1.00 
139. Beginners Book of 
Photography ........ Dobbs 1.00 
140. Making Color Prints 
Leadley and Stegmeyer 1.00 
141. Press Photography for the 


Freelance .......... -Ross_ 1.00 
142. Color Movies for the 
are Tuttle 1.00 


143. Negative Retouching and 
Print Finishing 
Draper and Harkness _ 1.00 
144. Lighting Your Pictures 


Mohler 1.00 
145. Commercial Photography 
Keppler 1.00 


146. Editing and Titling Movies 
Sprungman_ 1.00 
147. Home-Built Photo Equipment 
Burton 1.00 
148. Making Your Pictures 
Interesting ........ .Thiesen 1.00 
149. Add Sound to Your Movies 
Sprungman_ 1.00 
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Gentlemen: 


(please write plainly) 


If you do not want to mutilate 
your copy of AMERICAN PHO- 
TOGRAPHY, just write a note 
listing the numbers of the 
books you want. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT, 


American PH OTOG RAP HY 
553 Avenue of the Americas, New York II, N. Y. 


Yes, rush me the books whose numbers | have listed below. 
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BY THESE MEASURES (Continued from page 52) 


tempo in our films, increase their interest 
and professional quality but, also save on 
film costs! To those accustomed to shooting 
20 or 25 scenes to each 100 foot roll of 
16mm or nine to ten scenes to the 50-foot 
8mm roll, because of those film costs this 
must be a pleasant surprise. Better pictures 
at no cost over what they've been paying or 
even for less. 

In Figure “B” we see another point that 
can easily slip past our notice unless we are 
aware of it. Whenever the camera distance 
is changed, whether or not we change the 
horizontal camera angle, the vertical angle 
is always changed—automatically. On such 
outdoor or relatively large scenes as used 
in the illustrations, this does not matter a 
great deal. However, when shooting smaller 
subjects it can often make a great deal of 
difference between a good vertical angle or 
a poor one. 


Summarizing then: when changing the 


/F A CAMERA /S KEPT AT THE SAME HEIGHT WHEN 
/T 1S MOVED 


THE VERTICAL ANGLE 
AUT OMATICALLY¥ 
CHANGES. 





FIG. 8 


When constant camera height is 


In such cases it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the vertical angle of the camera be- 
comes more acute or steeper when the cam- 
era is moved in towards the subject. By the 
same token the vertical angle becomes less 
steep as we move away from it. Therefore, 
some adjustment of the camera’s height 
must be made if the original vertical view- 
point is to be maintained for any reason. 


camera distance, vary the angle (horizon- 
tally) a little. Do not move to or from the 
subject in exactly the same line. Radical 
angle changes generally should be avoided 
unless there is some dramatic or very useful 
purpose to be served. Later on we shall talk 
over some modifications of the foregoing 
“rule” and, next time we will get together 
on “matching action.” 


used, the angle will be different as 
the camera approaches the subject. 
With small subjects this will be more 
important than with larger. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY”’ 





by Dr. Paul Wolff 


This outstanding book on color photography is 
not only an advanced course in Color Photog- 
raphy in which the famous Dr. Paul Wolff makes 
known his own experiences and techniques, but 
it is also a unique assembly of 54 full plate 
color photographs printed in six to eight colors 
of compelling beauty. 


A limited edition of this big 10x!1!/, book 
just off the press is now available at $10.00. 
To insure getting your copy, use the coupon 
at right or mail your order today. 
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HONG KONG HARBOR 


THROUGH A CORRESPONDENT’S LENS 
























Photographs by 


Burton Crane 


Off Northern Hong Kong 


Vereran NEW YORK TIMES CORRESPONDENT Burton Crane has returned from 
a lengthy tour of the Far East bringing with him a pictorial record of his 
travels. Among the photographs he brought back were these three shots of 
Hong Kong harbor—a locale which may become a “hot spot” in tomorrow’s 
cold war. 

Apart from their possible historical interest if these peaceful scenes ever 
change. they are interesting in themselves as photographs. The largest of the 
ones reproduced here was, for example, actually taken after sunset—and with 
a 2G filter! The sunlight still reflects from the clouds and across the water 
to create an interesting and peaceful pictorial. 

The shot of the native boat passing the modern liner was made in the midst 
of the busy harbor with an exposure of {/11 at 1/500 through a 1G filter. The 
lower shot was also made at sunset with the old and the new in craft silhouetted 
against the light. This was made with a 100mm Serenar f/4 lens. For the 
other shots Crane used an f/1.5 Nikkor lens in his Canon camera. 
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THE EXPOSURE METER: 


(See text for explanation) 





Your Handiest Second Tool 


PART I 


Text and Photographs by A. John Geraci 


: on photoelectric exposure meter is one of your basic 
tools. But be sure you are using it in the way the 
manufacturer designed it and that field experience has 
shown that it should be used. 

There are only two basic kinds of photoelectric meters. 
One of these groups includes the well-known G.E. series 
and Weston series which are primarily intended to meas- 
ure light which has been reflected from the subject. The 
other type, represented here by the Norwood, is intended 
to measure the light which directly strikes the subject. 

There are other brands of meters, but these three have 
remained steadily the leaders in their fields since all three 
can be quickly adapted to measure the other type of light. 

A meter like the Norwood (or like the Weston fitted 
with an Invercone or the G.E. with a Diffusion Plate) are 
designed to measure accurately the total of all the light 
which will strike the subject. The surfaces are planned to 
take in direct light, skylight or bounce light, any kinds 
which illuminates the object to be filmed. (See Figure 1.) 

The reflected-light type, of course, measures only (when 
they are properly used) the light reflecting off the object 
and actually striking the camera. (Figure 2.) 

When a scene is measured with this type of meter there 
are three ways of doing it, each suitable for its own class 
of subject. The commonest way is to stand beside the 
camera and aim the meter so that an over-all general 
average is obtained. 

A second way, more accurate when exact exposure is 











required, is to bring the meter close in and to read only 
the object which is most important and ignoring the 
background. 

The most exact way of measuring the values as they will 
affect the negative is to use the brightness range. This is 
obtained by comparing the reading of the brightest object 
with the reading of the darkest area in which detail is 
required to show. The ratio of maximum exposure to 
minimum exposure on any film is termed exposure lati- 
tude. Obviously, the brightness range of the subject must 
be placed within the exposure latitude of the film used, if 
an accurate density reproduction of the scene is produced. 

(The fourth way, mentioned above, is the incident light 
method.) But before discussing any of these in more 
detail, let us look at the design of the three meters we 
have chosen to represent the rest of the field. 


Comparing Meters 


Let’s assume that we have purchased models of all three 
and are now considering their practical application to our 
problems. We have had the usual absent-minded glance at 
the instruction books so carefully prepared by the manu- 
facturers and now we want to put the meters to work. 

The first step is to look them over and compare their 
mechanical features. The first problem in design is to 
shield the sensitive cell so that a properly narrow angle 
of acceptance is formed. This must match the average 
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ANGLE OF LIGHT ACCEPTANCE OF METERS 























Shown above are the various “acceptance 








angles’ of photoelectric exposure meters. 





Light striking the meters within these angles 








registers on the sensitive cell. The top two 








illustrate meters used to measure reflected 








light and their acceptance angles corre- 








spond, in general, to those of normal 








lenses. The bottom figures illustrate the 








Norwood and the Invercone attachment 








for the Weston meter, both used for in- 








cident light measurement—i.e., light meas- 








ured at the subject position rather than at 








the camera position. 











camera lens so that the meter will register only the light” 
actually used in the exposure. In the Weston it is built 
into the photocell, while in the G.E. a shielding hood is © 
part of the instrument. 

The angle of acceptance can be visualized as a cone, its 7 
point at the photocell and its volume stretching out to the 
limits of the distance. (See Figure 3.) Visualizing it in 
this way will make the selection of a proper reading dis- 
tance for the meter easy. 

A rule of thumb often applied is to judge the proper 
distance from the subject (when only this object is to be 
measured) as the length of its shortest diameter. In the 
case of a face, for instance, this might be about six to 
eight inches away and in the case of a painting about four 
by six it would be four feet. Be careful, of course, in all 
cases, that the meter and the hand holding it do not 
interfere with the main light and cast a shadow on the 
object. 


Meter Mechanics 


As we continue to examine the Weston, we find a 
swiveled baffle on one side over the actual photoelectric 
cell. As this is opened and closed, a high and low set of 
readings appears on the other side of the meter—the 
side pointed toward the user as it is customarily handled. 
Under ordinary conditions, the baffle is closed and the 
red needle appears on the high scale; when the light is 
too dim to get a reading, the baffle is opened and the low 
scale appears behind the needle. The full spread of both 
scales is reproduced on the Exposure Control Dial—a set 
of figures from 0—1600. 

We can turn now to the G.E. which has a somewhat 
similar design. The light scale on this (Figure 6) is 
calibrated from 0—70 foot candles. The readings are 
interpreted in three ways depending on whether the meter 
is used with the baffle closed, baffle open or hood entirely 
removed. These readings correspond in general to the 
range of the Weston. (The G.E., incidentally, may be used 
as an incident meter when the hood is off; directly in dim 
light, with a diffusion plate over the cell under conditions 
of greater illumination. ) 

There are three arrows on the calculating scale. Each 
is labeled for one of the three conditions of its use 
mentioned. 

Look again at the revolving calculating scales built into 
these two meters. Every film, of course, has a “sveed” 
which indicates its relative rapidity of response to illumi- 
nation which actually strikes it. The two most-used scales 
for rating this speed are the AsA and the Weston, and the 
G.E. and Weston meters use these respectively. (Their 
respective “numbers” are very close and if you know the 
speed in one system only and have the “wrong” meter it 
is safe to substitute—but better to be accurate!) 

Before measuring the light, set the proper film speed 
on your dial. The manufacturer lists this in every package 
of film—read the leaflet he took so much trouble to pre 
pare and which you get free. 
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LIGHT SCALES 








Left, regular and 
dim-light scales of 
the Weston light 
meter. 





Above are shown two alternate light reading positions of the GE meter. The 
baffle at the end of the hood may be opened to increase the sensitivity or 


the hood may be removed entirely. 
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Above are the other two meters mentioned in the text, the Norwood and 
the Weston. In each case, the needle which records brightness can be seen 
as well as the circular scale on which exposure times and f-stops can be 


quickly computed. 




















THE EXPOSURE METER: 
YOUR HANDIEST SECOND TOOL 


For scenes with great contrast such as this, the 
“brightness-range” method is best. Make separate 
close-up readings of both highlight and shadow and » 
select the exposure which is the most effective. 


Fike 
ew SE eee RES ae? 


RE NE NN 
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On each meter there is an indicator which may be set 
to this speed and the range of speeds goes beyond any 
film currently made so that the meter will be adaptable 
for future advances. Now the speed of film is set. we can 
leave the rest of the calculator to use after the reading is 
made. 


Average Subjects 


The most-often used method for an average reading of 
the average subject is using the meter from camera posi- 
tion. We merely point the meter at the subject (remember 
the invisible cone which extends from both camera lens 
and meter). There is only one real caution: If this is an 
open scene in the country or at the beach (Figure 8) 
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In an open scene like this be careful that your meter 
reading does not include too much of the open sky 
which will give too high a reading for the scene as 
a whole. Point the meter slightly downward or use a 
grey card, as described here, as a target. 


point the meter slightly downward—much sky will make 
the reading much too high. 


Livingroom Tests 


Here is a test which is complicated to describe. but is 
actually easy to perform in your living room some evening. 
All the materials you need are two matched light bulbs 
(the stronger the better, but remember your fuses). two 
stands to support them, some pieces of colored paper and. 
of course, your meter. For each separate reading be sure 
your meter is exactly the same distance away from the 
paper. 

To perform the test, take, first, a sheet of the white 
paper or card and fasten it so the two lights, one on each 
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9 
Meter Readings 
Paper Target Time Aperture 
1. white 1/25 #18 
2. 1/3 gray, 2/3 white 1/25 £14 
3. 2/3 gray, !/3 white 1/25 # 12.7 
4. gray 1/25 #10 
5. black 1/25 £4.5 
6. gray on white 1/25 £16 
7. gray on black 1/25 #8 











side, illuminate it evenly. Then take a careful measure- 
ment with your meter from about eight inches away. Be 
careful that your hand and the meter do not cast shadows 
on the card, which will falsify the reading. 

Now set your scale for some definite shutter speed— 
say 1/25 of a second—and use this speed for all the 
other readings for comparison. 

Call this first reading “White—f.18”°—or whatever 
actual f-opening you get with your conditions. Now, we 
can continue and above is the table I completed so you 
can refer back to it as we go along. 

Now here is how I arrived at these mysterious-appear- 
ing results. 

Just above, we mentioned our country scene and the 
effect of the sky. If we measured sky alone, we would 
get the result of the No. 1 in the table. If we make a 





more “correct” exposure for the foreground and point 
the meter at a slight angle to the ground we will have 
the result of No. 3. And if we compromise, the result is 
No. 2. 

To arrive at such a compromise, however, there is a 
better method, that of measuring the light reflected from 
both the brightest and darkest areas. On the Weston 
meter these values are placed between the A and B 
positions (or between the U and QO). This is usually called 
the brightness range method. 

An example of the practical use of this would be the 
conditions under which the girl in Figure 9 was taken. 
This scene can be duplicated with the colored paper right 
in the living room. Let’s take a light blue, a yellow, a 
medium green and a dark red card. 

First, take a reading of each of these under exactly 
the same conditions as before, then assemble the pieces 
(Figure 10) and take an over-all reading as was done 
for the original white card. When the extreme readings 
are placed on the Weston between its O and U then the 
“average” reading should fall very nearly on the reading 
taken of them together. 

There was another method of taking readings men- 
tioned above, the close-up method. It is used, for in- 
stance, in portraiture where the head (and we usually 
record flesh as about a middle gray) against either a 
very light or very dark background. If the camera view- 
point were adopted, the two readings would be very dif- 
ferent—and yet we want the flesh the same gray tone 
in each. 

Here’s how to see it in practice. Take a medium-to- 
light gray sheet and make the reading, No. 4 on my chart. 
Then cut a rectangle of this and paste it to the center 
of a sheet of white (Figure 12) and make another read- 
ing (my No. 6). Quite a difference! Now, another rec- 
tangle of the same gray, this time mounted on the black 
sheet, should be used for a reading (Figure 13). This, on 
my table above, is No. 7. The great span between the 
three “correct” meter readings indicates that it is im- 
portant to use judgment in choosing which of the reading- 
positions to use. 

Here’s a handy rule to use for the G.E. meter fans. 
The reading is used as indicated when the light falls 
directly on the surface—providing the brightness range 
is not very great. When the subject is side-lighted. double 
the exposure. When the subject is back-lighted, use four 
times what the meter indicates. 

And here’s a suggestion for the user of any meter 
recording reflected light, a method sometimes called 
the substitution procedure. When you wish to make a 
perfect exposure of an object—say a group of beautiful 
trees across a stream—the results will be the same if you 
measure a similar tree on your side. But remember: it 
must be illuminated from the same direction as those 
you want. Many photographers, remembering the usual 
rendering of flesh as a middle gray in pictures which 
“look right,” will turn the back of their hand until it is 
lighted from the same angle as the object they are 
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interested in and measure light reflected from the skin. 

Many experts recommend the use of an “artificial 
hand,” a square of gray similar to the ones illustrated 
here. Such “standard” cards can be cheaply bought in 
camera stores and they will reflect about 18 percent, about 
a fifth, of the incident light reaching them. (A very good 
white struggles up to about 90 percent reflected light.) If 
such a card is lit from the same angle as the subject, a 
good average can be obtained. 


The Norwood meter, itself, was originally designed 
to take some of the headaches from cameramen’s lives 
there. Every scene in a movie must be perfectly “on the 
button” or costly printing nightmares follow. 

The Weston is used by many still photographers as 
an incident light meter after they have added the /nver- 
cone which slips over the photocell. And G.E. users, also, 
slip off the hood and add the necessary diffuser to their 
meters for this use. 





For an evenly illuminated subject such as this with low over-all contrast, either 
the meter-at-camera method or the incident light reading are equally good. 


And if the light is so dim the meter needle will not 
quiver. Use a white card. If you can get a reading, multi- 
ply it by five for average. (Good, but not with a money- 
back guarantee! ) 

We have been talking up until now almost entirely 
about the use of meters with reflected light. If the users 
of the Norwood, or incident, type were game enough to 
wade through, many of the principles hold for any light- 
reading. 


We are not slighting the users of incident light meters 
when we cut short our discussion at this point. There are 
more and more folks using the incident method as time 
goes on—and many more will come to realize advantages 
in the incident meter. There will be more articles coming 
on how best to employ all types in all situations, for 
black-and-white and for color work. In these we will give 
these incident light meters their full due. 

And what kind do I use? I use them all. 
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book bargains! 


great photo books for less than the price of one? 
Regularly $8.50 NOW $2.97 while they last 


U.S.A. only. Foreign $3.97 





Once again we are offering you a “blue moon" bargain—a bargain so rare that you dare not pass 
it by! 

Here it is: Three best selling phototext books—including our famous 1952 AMERICAN ANNUAL 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, thousands of which have been sold for more than you can now buy the entire 
three—a total regular price of $8.50—all for only $2.97 while they last! Here is an offer you just 
can't afford to pass up. 

We are combining our offices and warehouse here in New York City in order to be able to give our 
customers better service. Once again we are hit by the staggering cost of moving. Our decision— 
we'll deduct the cost of moving these books and give our readers a chance to buy some real book 
bargains. 














How to PICTORIAL 


AMERICAN 
ANNUAL 1952 


Outstanding pictures 
from many countries 
—articles by prom- 
inent authorities—the 
Who's Who of picto- 
rial photography for 
the year. Big paper- 
bound, 212 paces. 


TONE PRINTS’ 


HOW TO 
TONE PRINTS 


-ArthurHammond 


Color your own pic- 
tures—and do it like a 
professional! This 80- 

ge 4x8-inch cloth- 
Come best-seller tells 
you how with crystal 
clear words, charts 
and tested formulas. 


COMPOSITIC 
PHOTOGRA 

-Arthur Ha 
Not a "'salon"* 
editions beca 


gives pract 
mon-sense rules 


rec. $3.00 


inches. Illus’ 
REG. 


rec. $2.00 


send no money—Ssatisfaction guaranteed 


DON’T DELAY: When these are gone there are no more at any price. Mail the valuable $5.53 coupon 


The numbered coupon at left idem 
fies you as an AmPhoto reader. And{ 
an AmPhoto reader you are entitled 
this special money-back guarantee 


insures you against all risk whatever: 
When you get your books if you 


not satisfied that this is as big a ba 
as we claim, return all three books wi 
10 days for an immediate cash refund 
your $2.97! 

If you prefer not to damage your 
azine, just drop us a letter or card s¢ 
"Rush me your special $2.97 offer." 4 
sure to print your name and address ¢ 
fully. If you wish to save the ©.0; 
shipping charges, just include your f 
ment with your letter. 


THIS COUPON WORTH $5.53 No. 35303 


BOOK DEPARTMENT: 
American Photography 
553 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 11, N. Y. 


YES! I'll take advantage of your predicament! I'll take $8.50 worth of popular new 
photo books away from you for the fabulous, amazing price of $2.97! 

Rush me all three books: How to Tone Prints, Pictorial Composition in Photography, 
and American Annual of Photo. | agree to deposit $2.97 plus a few cents postage with 
mailman when he hands me my books. 

This numbered coupon identifies me as an American Cpoteenty reader and entities 
me to my money back any time within 10 days if | am not delighted. 





Address. 





City & State 





(0 My $2.97 is enclosed, entitling me to shipment prepaid. 
Same money-back guarantee applies, of course. 








